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“AT HOME” DRESS.—[See Pace 754.] 
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“AT HOME” DRESS. 


See illustration on front page. 


rHXHIS elegant dress is of violet velvet, satin of 
i the same shade, and Chantilly lace. The 
front of the velvet skirt is deeply crenellated, and 
has a Chantilly flounce gathered in it, and caught 
up in festoons to fall on satin pleatings. The 
velvet need not extend across the back, as satin 
is preferred there to be placed under the lace 
This lace back is full and straight, and falls from 
“a point at the top between two small points of 
the basque. The velvet paniers are bordered with 
large black beads like black pearls and very light, 
and with lace. The short velvet basque is edged 
with beads, and is fastened underneath a lace 
plastron that extends around the collar. Beads 
edge the collar, and head the lace on the sleeves. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
MARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


Those wishing to com- 


“One of the best weekly papers for young folk in 
the world.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston, Massachusetts. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuivstraten Weekiy, 

Published November 11, has Sor its leading story 
“DAISY LOVELL’S CHRISTMAS-EVE,” 
by Juusza K. Hitprern, iustrated with a beautiful 
wood-engraving by T. pe Tuutstrur. This is fol- 
lowed by Chapte r AT. of the serial story “ Wa- 
kulla”; the story of “The Spotted Wolf,” by Da- 
vip Ker: Part J/. of “ The Undiscovered Island,” 





by the English novelist JAMES Payn; and “ The 
Victim of a Camera,” by the author of “ Toby 
Tyle y” and many other popular stories that have 
been published in Youna Propur. 

The art work of this number is expecially at. 


tractive, the illustrations by our native artists being 
supplemented by a charming picture of a little 
Dutch maide n, who, the accompanying por m tells 
us, is “ Going to the Fair,” and 


“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME,” 


a reproduction of a popular steel-engraving by Cc. 
Burton Barser. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Young Prorir 
will be sent on receipt of Jour cents in poslage 


stamps, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 
An Eught-page Illustrated Supplement will be 
issued gratuitously with the next number of the 
Bazar. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 

In TESponse to fre quent inquiries the publishers 
beg leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patte rue which are described 
as Cut Patterns,” and of which the number and 
price are invariably given, 


AN AUTUMNAL DRIVE. 
jeer are those who think there can be 

in the year but two classes of drives 
of any interest—the swift roll through the 
green depths of leafy summer, and the jin- 
gling slide over the crisp snow and ice of 
winter. But te the lover of nature the drive 
of an autumnal morning is as full of beauty 
as that of any day in the twelvemonth, and 
usually also as full to overflowing with ani- 
mal life and vigor. 

The horses at the door, and we ourselves 
well protected from possibilities of the wea- 
ther, and warm at the start, the air that rush- 
es by us at the first motion seems full of ox- 
ygen, and sets the blood to dancing; and if 
there is some one beside us who sympa- 
thizes with us in our fancies and admira- 
tions, we shall need no other element in our 
pleasure than the sky and air of an Indian 
summer day. Sea, or river, or lake, what- 
ever water we may meet, lies like a pool of 
quicksilver. Above it a thin veil quivers 
half formed; within it lie mirrored the 
fringing trees, the looming hill, the crow 
flapping large-winged through the heaven 
above, mirrored in some enchantment that 
robs the region down there of all that is sor- 
did, and makes the aerial depths beautiful 
as a dream. 

It is true we have no longer the rustling 
dewy foliage of summer above us and about 
us as we go, but the less lush leafage opens 





to us spaces of vista and distance that were 
before unsuspected as we fly past the open- 
ing of lanes that almost promise the way to 
the Delectable Mountains. And if this tree 
is bare, and the garment of that is rustling 
slowly down to leave all its beauty shorn, 
how splendid when smitten with the sun is 
this maple rolling its great boughs from 
palest green to deepest gold, to fullest crim- 
sou! how rich and royal is this purple ash! 
how stately as a cardinal this oak in scarlet 
array with the light on it—how brown and 
dun if the light leaves it! All the little 
birches are twittering and sparkling in 
green and gold; the huckleberry bushes run 
like fire along the ground; the sumac toss- 
es blood red plumes of battle there; the 
blackberry vines braid their crimson tress- 
es over the lichened rocks; the wild-rose 
trees string their stems, in which one almost 
sees the red life-streams run, with scarlet 
hips like coral beads. Far above the sway- 
ing elms, like gigantic fountains playing in 
the sun, throw aloft and shower down their 
gold; while the gilded brown of the beech, 
the heavy richness of the tupelo, the dark 
presence of the evergreen, all harmonize in 
masses of color that make one feel not as if 
this were the common every-day earth, but 
as if we had been transported into some one 
of those strange stars where a crimson sun, 
an orange sun, a golden and an emerald one, 
rise above the horizon, and sometimes rule 
the day together. Nor are these colors crude 
at all. Here and there the sunbeain strikes 


them so that they glow and gleam like jew- 


els, but almost everywhere they are exact- 
ly remote enough to blend softly together, 
while the delicate mist that arises imper- 
ceptibly steals across them with its veil, 
and gives them just the mystery to bright- 
en every charm. What mist it is! what 
changes, what fluctuations, what gradations 
it has! So some sweet music plays all its 
tunes as this mist plays from tree to tree, 
from slope to slope, from distance to dis- 
tance, making ideal landseapes out of bare 
fields, with reach after reach of gray, of 
azure, of lavender inwoven with rose, of 
purple massed on the horizon’s rim. One is 
bewitched who looks upon these lands, see- 
ing in them what is not, and longing un- 
der their allurement for the unattainable ; 
he can not realize that those trees, early 
stripped of every leaf, are anything but 
drifting smoke among the dark pines; those 
yellowed brakes within the wood, are they 
anything but a field of the cloth of gold? 
and are not those rustling little ferns, faded 
and bleached and trembling in the cold 
breeze, the ghosts of the things of summer 
lingering round the place of dead joys ?—lit- 
tle sad shivering ghosts, blanched and wan 
like some woman who has lost her lover and 
her love and life together. Yet but for 


| these white ferns, but for here and there an 


empty nest among the boughs, and one or 
two kindred objects that the undiscrimina- 
ting eye might pass by, there is no necessary 
sadness in this autumnal drive. It is not 
death and decay that one sees, but perfect 
ripeness ; it is not the darkness of the grave, 
but the glory of transformation. If the year 
dies, this is the flame of its gorgeous funeral 
pyre, and the mists are the smoke of its in- 
cense, superb holocaust offered once in ev- 
ery revolution of the sun to that departing 
deity! And if the year dies, it is only to 
spring from its ashes so triumphantly that 
in this resplendent death one does not pause 
to gather grief and foreboding. 

Indeed, while the fantastic forces of na- 
ture are busy with their masquerading in 
the woods and meadows and distances, one 
thinks of no possibility of foreboding, one 
does not remember winter and its chill; as 
when at the theatre, under the lights and 
before the changing scene, one does not re- 
member the slippery pavement and driving 
rain into which one is presently te plunge 
when the curtain shall have fallen and the 
lights are ont. We too are at a spectacle ; 
this is the grand transformation scene; as 
we assist at it we feel that not only the 
year, but we also, are going up in a blaze of 
glory. Thesense of mirage about the beau- 
ty of it all, the sense of its illusory charac- 
ter, lends to thespectacular effect ; we know 
something of how this red light and this 
green light are produced; we know how the 
tissue is shaken that makes the rolling sea; 
we know what webs of blue gauze are 
stretched to turn realities into phantasms. 

The large seale on which nature works 
prevents personal sorrows from gathering 
gloom to themselves by the thought of the 
passing year, and the approaching surcease 
of all years. Here one is admitted to the 
sports of the mists and sunbeams and frosts 
and seven primary colors, as if great sprites 
pursued their revels on their holiday in the 
abandon of absolute freedom. To utter our 
own thought of sorrow or of loss would be 
like the speech of the mortal that breaks 
the spell. It would break the spell; we 
should never again see the scene as before. 
And since our sorrows and apprehensions 
are no part of the play, why should we ob- 





trude them on the action? None of these 
great influences gives them the cue or takes 
it from them; they would produce strangely 
inharmonious sensations and discord should 
they put themselves en évidence. So we 
must take the spectacle as we find it, and it 
is well for our happier mood if this antum- 
nal drive has taken place in the gay morning, 
lest if it waited for the afternoon, and ended 
at night-fall with falling vapors and deep- 
ening shadows, the spooks should follow us 
home and come into the house with us, dif- 
fusing a sense of the presence of uncanny 
powers that we could nct leave behind. 





THE COMMONPLACE YOUNG 
MAN. 
F the commonplace young man is no- 
body’s ideal, neither does he disappoint 
anybody, for nothing in particular is ex- 
pected of him. But there is no nonsense 
about him, or only such as “is relished by 
the best of men.” He cracks his joke as ruth- 
lessly over the «esthetic humbug as over the 
corrupt politician ; he is au fait in lawn ten- 
nis, in croquet, in euchre, or whist, or bill- 
iards, in the deux temps or the country-dance, 
in base-ball or boating, which make him 
popular at picnic, or party, or country house ; 
he has views on all the questions of the day, 
and does not hesitate to express them with- 
out the least diffidence, and apparently with- 
out the least suspicion but that they are as 
sound as Plato’s, and flawless as the Koh-i- 
noor. In fact, he has a great deal of con- 
versation of one kind and another; he can 
give you any number of “ inexact thoughts,” 
us LANDOR calls witticisms, either original or 
culled; if you are a blue-stocking, he dis- 
courses of books; if a scientist, he quotes 
DARWIN or TYNDALL, gleaned from the daily 
journals; if a sentimentalist, he retorts in 
lines from “ familiar quotations”; he is not 
deeply read, or he would not be the common- 
place young man, perhaps; but he knows a 
little of a great many subjects, and has a hap- 
py faculty, as some people have in spending 
money, of making a little go a great way; 
he adapts his conversation to his company, 
and gossips with those who gossip. He has 
some notoriously good qualities; he is an 
excellent son and brother, generous with his 
loose change, particular about his tailor, 
fastidious about his sweethearts and his 
company, not ashamed of his poor relations, 
nor boastful to them, nor ashamed to be 
seen on the promenade with a shabby friend 
ora plain woman. He has no special con- 
ceit, but he knows his own value in a so- 
ciety where the feminine element predomi- 
nates, and acts accordingly. If he is more 
or less frivolous withal, it is possibly be- 
cause the world seems to put a premium 
upon frivolity, and discounts earnestness. 
He is essentially the creature of the period, 
and reflects its spirit and nervous energy ; 
he is the normal human being, not too good 
for human nature’s daily mood, with a 
hearty appetite and a correct digestion, 
made for domestic, homely life, for every- 
day wear and tear, not for holidays alone ; 
and if he does not dazzle like “ the blue and 
white young man,” neither does he aggra- 
vate us with the whims, the hobbies, and 
oddities of genius; he dves not affect Anglo- 
mania, nor drawl, nor bang his hair, nor 
adopt eccentricities. To be sure, he will 
not write the coming novel, he does not 
“breathe in numbers,” nor compose us sym- 
phonies, nor paint us pictures, nor carve us 
statues; his atoms may not be those of 
which heroes are made, or arctic discover- 
ers; he will not weigh the stars, or caleu- 
late eclipses, or fight microbes; yet he fills 
his niche; he is a companionable soul, and 
the world could ill afford to jog on without 
him. 





EMBROIDERED DECORATIONS 
IN CHURCHES. 


MONG all forms of embroidery, that which is 
adapted to the decoration of churches is per- 
haps the most in demand at the present day; 
and there are few villages in England where the 
parish church is not possessed of at least one em- 
broidered altar cloth, if it is not rich or “ ad- 
vanced” enough to go in for the regulation four. 
There is always an amount of leisure to be found 
in the days of the ladies of the congregation 
which may be made available in the service of 
the church, if only there is some one to set the 
work going, and devise what shall or shall not be 
done. 

Without doubt the opinion of some one learn- 
ed in architectural matters, if the actual architect 
of the building can not be found, should be 
sought as to the designs to be used, for nothing is 
worse than to have a style of decoration which is 
unsuited to or at variance with the character of the 
architecture. Again, the coloring ought to be un- 
der the direction of some one person competent 
to judge of general effect, taking into account 
the permanent ornamentation and the lighting of 
the building. 

A common error in selecting a ground for the 
altar covering is to choose too dark a velvet, for- 
getting that but little direct light in any case 
falls in a chancel, and that what may appear in 





a strong light to be a good though rather dark 
red, looks almost black when hanging in the sub- 
dued light of the chancel. There is, moreover, a 
certain amount of damp to be dreaded in any 
church during the winter months, and a red 
should be chosen with more yellow in it than is 
perhaps pleasing at first, to allow for the natural 
darkening by time, and also because it resists the 
effects of the damp better. 

There is a tendency nowadays to strike out a 
line in church decoration a little different from 
the well-worn but time-honored designs of spear- 
heads, fleur-de-lis, trefoil, ete., and there is a good 
deal of liberty to be allowed without departing 
from that symbolism which is the basis of ec- 
clesiastical art. 

One gets but little help by studying church 
embroideries in Roman Catholic countries—least 
of all in Italy— because the custom seems to 
have been in all periods to have the sarcophagus 
containing the remains of some saint or martyr 
for an altar, and the only covering used is the 
scarf-shaped cloth, with embroidery only at the 
ends, which is laid across the top of the altar, 
leaving the costly sarcophagus visible. 

At whatever period the present altar frontal 
came into use, it is at any rate now a necessity, 
and the only question is whether it shall be 
of plain cloth or velvet trimmed with fringe or 
embroidered. 

In almost every church which can afford it 
embroidered coverings for the altar are used, 
sometimes with the sacred monogram, or cross, or 
some other device in the centre, sometimes with 
handsomely embroidered orphreys on each side 
of the centre design, but always with a super- 
frontal or border of nine inches in depth, trimmed 
with fringe, which hangs over the frontal. In 
some cases this border alone is embroidered over 
a plain velvet hanging. Besides the covering for 
the altar, there are also frequently dorsal cur- 
tains hanging at each side of the altar against 
the wall. These may be effectively made of 
plush or Utrecht velvet, with a suitable design 
stamped on it, and outlined with gold thread or 
worked up with silk. Otherwise soft serge or 
cloth, with a conventional design embroidered in 
outline, is most suitable where expense is an ob- 
ject. 

Then there is the covering for the retable 
at the side, on which the elements are placed, 
which is generally made to match the altar cov- 
ering; and the side mats—small flat embroider- 
ed mats on which the officiating clergy kneel, and 
which are placed before the chairs within the al- 
tar rails. 

In many churches the cushions for communi- 
eants round the altar rails and those round the 
font are embroidered, and for this purpose no- 
thing is more suitable than canvas-work in tapes- 
try stitch, or even a well-colored set design in cross 
stitch, on account of its durability. 

The hangings—antependium—for the pulpit 
and lectern, or reading-desk, are generally of the 
same material and corresponding design to the 
altar hangings, and are trimmed with fringe ei- 
ther of gold thread or of silk to match the col- 
ors of the embroidery and ground. The book- 
markers are generally of blue ribbon, with mono- 
gram or cross; and alms bags, if only one set is 
used, are better to be of red, as being more serv- 
iceable. 

In churches where a strict attention to detail 
is observed it is usual to have four complete sets 
of embroidered decorations—white for festivals, 
red for days of martyrs, green for Trinity and 
for all days where neither red nor white is pre- 
scribed, and purple for Lent or for davs of 
mourning. The chalice-veil bursa and pall are 
also generally embroidered in silk. 

For all church embroidery gold is greatly 
used. The best is the pure Japanese gold thread ; 
but so much of the imitation thread is now made 
in Japan and exported that it is necessary to be 
very careful about using it, as the imitation tar- 
nishes and grows black immediately, while the 
real gold thread, which is quite pure, never tar- 
nishes. Of course those who ean afford it will 
use nothing but the pure metal thread, but the 
great expense deters most people from thinking 
of it. 

Any of the stitches used in secular embroidery 
may be used in ecclesiastical work, but the spe- 
cial stitches applicable to church work are the 
raised and flat gold stitches, sewn down with col- 
ored silk, Monograms and the raised ornaments 
on alms bags, ete., are generally done in basket 
stitch, sometimes edged with a narrow red silk 
cord. 

Embroidery on velvet must always be worked 
first on linen, and then carefully transferred to 
the velvet, and the outlines and ornamentation 
put in afterward. Even for silk hangings this 
is a better way of working. It requires a work- 
er to be very well up in appliqué, so as to get 
the designs on the velvet quite straight, and with- 
out any puckers or drawing of the material. 

There is some tendency now to reproduce the 
old figures in church embroidery, such as we see 
on the vestments of the Gothie churches; but 
these can only be done by a very experienced 
worker, and must be transferred on to whatever 
ground is used after working them on linen. 

Damask silks are specially woven with designs 
suitable for church embroidery, but in fact any 
good set pattern may be used. The green which 
is made for church purposes is not a pretty shade, 
but is one which keeps its color in a dim light, 
and harmonizes well with stained glass. 

In conclusion, we would only repeat the re- 
mark made at the beginning of this article, that 
the embroideries for the church should never be 
done piecemeal, but with an ordered plan, under 
the direction of one person. Nothing is more 
distracting than the effect of altar hangings in 
one style of embroidery or coloring, pulpit and 
reading-desk draped in something quite at vari- 
ance, and the kneelers for the altar, again, with 
a wholly different character. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS. 


ONG seal-skin cloaks promise to be the first 
4 choice in dressy wraps this winter, because 
they are now fitted to the figure, and made in 
all the varied shapes in vogue for the richest 
velvet and cloth garments. The long dolman, 
covering the wearer from head to foot, is now 
made in several designs, and the weight formerly 
complained of as too great for the shoulders is 
equalized by the use of an elastic belt inside the 
lining, which also serves to hold the back of the 
waist close to the wearer in the graceful way 
in favor. This closely fitted back and sides of 
the waist, with or without fullness below, while 
the fronts hang straight and loose, is one of the 
features of new seal cloaks. The high full shoul- 
ders are also introduced for those to whom they 
are becoming, and the sleeves are large, so that 
the cloak may be easily removed ; these graceful 
elbow sleeves open squarely at the wrist, or else 
they are cut flowing in the Oriental shapes. 
Lengthwise trimmings of a different fur in front 
and back are in great favor,and the border at 
the foot gives a rich finish, but this cross border 
must be omitted if the wearer is short, as it de- 
tracts from the apparent height. Full trimmings 
about the neck and arms are objectionable for 
stout figures, hence, instead of a separate collar, 
the trimming is now set on the lining around the 
neck without any seal fur beneath it; this makes 
the wrap less clumsy about the throat, and for 
similar reasons many stout ladies prefer the 
plain velvet-like seal in its rich beauty without 
any additional trimming. The untrimmed seal 
garment is also chosen by economists whose best 
outlay of money is in a garment of fine fur cut 
in a new and stylish shape, to which trimming 
may be added hereafter to effect some change 
required by fashion. Trimmings of short close 
furs, such as natural beaver and otter, are com- 
mended to stout ladies, while the luxurious long 
fleeces are becoming to those who are slight; 
among these are the royal sables in plain bands, 
or of tails in rows, or else pendent below the 
border, the dark fisher-tail, the black fox, silver- 
fox, the blue fox, which has stone-colored tints, 
or the black marten, which is effective yet not 
costly, and is now thoroughly deodorized. 

Brown satin very slightly quilted is the lining 
most used, and in some garments there are gay- 
er tints, and all quilting is omitted in order to 
make the garment more flexible. Bars of seal 
with loops of passementerie cord are the fasten- 
ings most used. Among these rich cloaks is the 
Ristori, with partly fitted back, open below the 
waist, square sleeves, and double-breasted front, 
with Russian collar; this is of an elegant ent 
that may be worn plain, but it is also shown with 
the rich borders just mentioned. The Galatea 
is a long slender cloak with the back as closely 
fitted as if made of cloth; the high-shouldered 
sleeves extend far into the back, and have seal- 
skin cuffs added when there is no border of oth- 
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against allowing seal-skin to be dampened; but 
when this happens, fur must not be dried by arti- 
ficial heat, but by hanging out-of-doors, or else 
in a cold room, 


FUR FICHUS AND PELERINES. 


The novelty in small seal capes is called a fichu, 
and consists of a scarf mantle that merely reaches 
to the waist line behind, and has half-long pointed 
fronts. It is edged with seal-skin fringe, and has 
a high standing collar fastened by a fanciful 
clasp. The new seal pelerines so popular with 
young ladies, to give needed warmth over closely 
fitted velvet or cloth redingotes or sacques, are 
now made with the high-shouldered effects, and 
are of even length all around, barely escaping the 
waist line. These are by no means confined to 
seal-skin, but are especially liked in otter and 
beaver to match trimmings on fur garments. 
Mink pelerines are also in fashion, and are es- 
pecially valuable when made of the dark tails of 
the animal. Russian sable pelerines of great 
beauty are shown made of tails entirely, and cost- 
ing $650, though others of lighter sable are sold 
for $400. The general choice in these capes is 
for seal, beaver, Astrakhan, or mink, and in these 
inexpensive furs they cost from $40 upward, and 
afford great comfort, as they cover admirably the 
delicate chest and shoulder-blades, and are of very 
light weight. 

MUFFS AND COLLARS. 


Muffs are sold to match the capes just de- 
scribed, and when made round are not larger than 
those of last year. Flat muffs are now commend- 
ed, and are slightly curved to hold the hands 
nicely. Sometimes these have close short fur 
in the back, with a different long fleece in all 
the part seen in front, thus the front will be sil- 
ver-fox, and the back of seal-skin, or else a chin- 
chilla muff will have merely a silk back. The long 
chasuble and searf-like collars remain in vogue, 
and with a muff complete the set of fur; but it is 
now more usual to trim the outer garment with 
fur around the neck, and choose a muff to match. 
There are, however, pretty little collars of fur with 
square lappets in frontmadeof natural beaver, and 
costing only $4 or $5; seal-skin, krimmer, ’coon, 
leopard, and the black Persian lamb are also used 
for these small collars, for the larger collarettes, 
for écharpes or scarfs, and the long chasubles ; 
among black furs those of the Russian hare are 
chosen for inexpensiveness, of the monkey-skin for 
oddity, of Persian lamb for those wearing mourn- 
ing, and of the luxurious black fox for richness. 
Satchel muffs that are useful shopping bags with 
a handle are shown in seal, otter, and Astrakhan 
furs. 

SABLE AND OTHER BROWN FURS 


From what has already been said it will be 
seen that brown furs are again in favor, and 
those who have taken care of their royal sa- 
bles and useful mink now find their reward. 
The pelerine cape and muff of Russian sable is 


| one of the luxuries of the winter, and those who 


er fur; it has also both a standing collar and one | 


that is turned down, The Grétry is only three- 
quarters fitted to the figure, and has flowing Ori- 
ental sleeves ; both this and the Galatea are made 
more youthful and slender-looking by lengthwise 
trimmings. One of the newest models, called La 
Favorite, is shaped like the mantle-redingote il- 
lustrated in the Bazar, with the waist tight be- 
hind, while the full skirt is pleated in below; the 


can afford it delight in wide borders of sable, and 
even in a lining of this valuable fur, some of the 
costliest wraps of the year being made of black 
velvet in the shape of the Russian circular, and 
lined throughout with Russian sable. The mink 
trimmings are also very effective on cloth and 


| other wool garments, especially when the materi- 


front hangs straight, and the high sleeves are | 


close to the arms, with deep cuffs trimmed around 
at their top near the elbow. This full back of 
the skirt is excellent with bouffant costumes. 
These garments also have the fronts trimmed 
with a fold of seal-skin, next which is the fox or 
sable border put on in a roll like a binding, and 


continued around the neck to represent a boa. 


SEAL MANTLES. 


Short mantles of seal-skin are among the new 
garments this winter. Some of these are in the 
shapes just noted for long garments, but are cut 
as short as a visite or a mantilla, falling usually 
longer in front than behind, where they merely 
cover the tournure. The short Grétry and Gala- 
tea are graceful and warm-looking when trimmed 
with a mink border with pendent tails, or with 
black marten, or the handsome three - quarter 
plucked beaver bands. There are also untrimmed 
seal visites that are very youthful and dressy-look- 
ing, while others have passementerie ornaments 
on them, and clasps of carved wood or stained 
ivory representing two antique heads; still oth- 
ers are edged with a fringe made of seal-skin 
balls tied in meshes of silk cords. 

SEAL JACKETS AND SACQUES. 

Seal-skin jackets are shown in small sizes, 
smoothly fitted as Jersey waists are,and are known 
as Jersey jackets. These are for quite young 
ladies, are worn without any trimming, and cost 
as low as $75 or as much as $250. The popular 
seal sacque, which is always useful for long drives, 
for the country, and for general wear, is now made 
less clumsy in shape by being fitted more closely 
in the back and sides; the fronts remain loose 
and straight, and have a coat collar that may be 
turned up about the throat, or else turned down 
to form lapels. They measure from thirty-seven 
to forty-one inches in length, and when well fitted 
are very handsome either plain, or widely bor- 
dered, as many of them are, with black marten, 
natural ’coon, beaver, or sable-tail trimmings. 
Hudson Bay sable borders with tails in rows, and 
the narrow heading that is needed to complete 
them, are very effective on these sacques. In se- 
lecting seal garments the purchaser should make 
sure that in every part the pile of the fleece is 
made to turn upward, as it will then naturally 
drop downward and disclose its rich depths ; when 
brushing or stroking this fur, the movement should 
also be upward. The reader is also again warned 





al is brown, as it is doubtless the fancy for gold- 
en brown that has revived the use of these furs. 
The rare sea-otter is one of the fashionable brown 
furs, but the brown trimming in most general use 
is natural beaver, and the plucked beavers, some 
of which are only partly plucked, and also the 
colored brown beavers. 


FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS., 


The next choice for a dressy cloak after the 
long seal-skin garments is a cloak of similar 
shape trimmed with fur, and made either of the 
frisé velvets, the ciselé velvet, the satin figures 
brocaded on velvet, striped velvets, armures, bead- 
ed brocades, or the heaviest repped silks that 
have satin cords woven in at intervals, Brown 
and black are the colors that trim most hand- 
somely with furs for day wraps, but for the even- 
ing there are gold and silver brocades on white 
satin grounds that produce very rich effects. The 
long Albani, the Grétry, La Favorite, Galatea, 
and other garments already described are made 
up in these rich fabrics, lined with quilted moiré, 
or brocade, changeable silk, or satin, and trimmed 
with a wide border of some long fleecy fur, as a 
fluffy effect is especially desirable when the cloak 
itself is not made of fur; a little chenille fringe 
is sometimes added, and there are very rich bead- 
ed ornaments, with others made of satin cords. 

Short visites with sleeves, and the scarf man- 
tles that cover the arms without sleeves, are also 
made of these rich materials and bordered with 
fur. Some handsomely shaped jackets, with triple 
folds below the close-fitted back and a loose Mo- 
liére front, are made of the heavy repped silks, 
and finished at the neck and throat only with 
furs. Leng Newmarket cloaks and ulsters made 
by famous Paris modistes get their cachet from 
the trimming added by the furriers; thus there 
is a prettily lapped surplice-like collar of natural 
beaver put on a green or brown redingote, or a 
black camel’s-hair dolman for a lady in mourning 
has Astrakhan or Persian lamb, or black fox fur, 
put lengthwise on the whole front and below the 
waist in the back. Large square pockets of As- 
trakhan or other fur are also seen on the sides of 
fitted cloth garments. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


The fur-lined circular remains in favor as a 
useful wrap, but is not chosen for a garment for 
stylish wear. There is an effort to make this 
simple wrap look high-shouldered by shirring it in 
rows across the shoulders, and using a smaller 
collar that does not conceal this shirring. The 
fur linings were made up so heavily that they 
have gradually lost favor, and are now confined 





to circulars, while the plush linings introduced to 
rival them have entirely disappeared. Whole 
squirrel linings are used for inexpensive circulars 
that begin as low as $28, while linings made 
only of the backs of the animals, and therefore 
gray throughout, are used for higher - priced 
wraps. Camel’s-hair circulars lined with the 
gray backs cost $65, and are liked for elderly la 
dies, for travelling, and for those who wear mourn- 
ing. The Russian sable linings, with tails hang- 
ing at intervals, are made up with Sicilienne out- 
side, and are so luxurious inwardly that either 
side may be worn out. Mink linings are used in 
armure and figured Sicilienne wraps, and there 
are circulars for the opera lined with royal er- 
mine, which may be bought for $75 or $85. A 
novelty for linings and also for borders is a long 
crinkled white fleece of Chinese fur. The small 
collar of fur with a black clasp is considered suf- 
ficient trimming for most circulars ; borders add 
so much to the weight that they are seldom used. 


FUR HATS AND TURBANS. 


A wintry poke bonnet for a young face is 
made in the fish-wife shape, pointed in front, and 
faced there with mink. The bonnet itself is of 
brown velvet, with some birds in front of the 
crown for trimming. New seal turbans have 
very close brims, with high crowns that taper or 
that are slightly indented. Seal hats have brims 
that recede until they become very narrow behind, 
and there are also English waiking hats of this 
fur. Birds in clusters, or else breasts mounted 
in long shapes, are the trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. Guntuer’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


Durine his recent visit to England, Writ. 
CARLETON gave a single lecture, entitled ‘* The 
Science of Home,” at the Westbourne Park In- 
stitute, which attracted a large audience, and 
was warmly received. A correspondent of the 
Pull Mall Gazette says of it: *‘The numerous il- 
lustrations from his own works, such as ‘ Uncle 
Sammy,’ ‘Over the Hill from the Poor-House,’ 
ete., were given with great power, moving the 
audience now to uproarious laughter and now 
to tears. Mr. CARLETON is one of the very few 
authors who can claim to captivate hearers as 
well as readers, Though in no wise theatrical, 
his best poems are given with telling effect. 
Sometimes sitting, sometimes standing, with an 
easy grace as though he were in his own study 
relating to casual comers some episode of mirth 
or sorrow which had just come under his notice, 
the effect is electrical, and no one who was pre- 
sent will ever forget the extraordinary power 
and vitality he gave to his written verse. In 
‘Over the Hill from the Poor-House,’ where the 
black sheep of the family, looked down upon by 
his pious brothers, goes adrift, and amasses a 
fortune, and then by hazard learns that his mo- 
ther, neglected by her goody-goody and virtu- 
ous sons, has gone into the ‘ poor- louse,’ or 
union, and comes back by the first train, and dis- 
covers his mother, ‘a poor old woman, a-scrub- 
bing the floor’—it was worth a day’s journey to 
hear Mr. CARLETON go on to say, 

“*She didn’t faint; she knelt by my side, 

An’ thanked the Lord, till I fairly cried; 

An’ maybe our ride wasn’t pleasant an’ vay, 
An’ maybe she wasn’t wrapped up that day, 
An’ maybe our cottage wasn’t warm an’ bright, 
An’ maybe it wasn’t a pleasant sight 

To see her a-gettin’ the evenin’s tea, 

An’ frequently stoppin’ and kissin’ me.’” 

—Lieutenant ScowatkKa left his bride of but 
a few months to go on the Polar Relief Expedi- 
tion last spring. 

—Among the old Boston fami'ies there are 
several, such as the HOMANSEs, the WARRENS, 
and the BIgELows, who have been physicians for 
generations. 

—When Mr. WorMLEY was steward to Mr. 
REVERDY JOHANSON, at the time the latter was 
Minister to England, he introduced terrapin to 
the English palate. 

—Mrs. HeLen Hunt Jackson, who broke her 
leg in two places recently, will be able soon to 
walk without lameness. 

—Mrs. Carniksr, of Montreal, having been left 
a widow subsequent to her husband’s heavy fail- 
ure, When he paid fifty cents on the dollar, re- 
cently, out of her savings and earnings, paid her 
husband’s creditors another dividend of twenty 
per cent. 

—The Marquise de Chambrun, LaAFAYeTTE’s 
granddaughter, whose home is in this country, 
has gone to Europe fora year with her daughter 
THERESE. 

—George Sand is described by Mrs. Eu.ts, the 
authoress, as having been a tall, strong, muscu- 
lar woman, with large features and fine eyes, 
that, as well as her hair and complexion, might 
have belonged to a Spaniard, and dressing rather 
dowdily. 

—Mrs. FARRAGUT, the widow of the Admiral, 
who lately died of BrigHT’s disease, was a Vir- 
ginian, a good deal younger than her husband, 
very pretty, very witty, very kind, and genial. 

—The son and daughter of General MaGrvu- 
DER, who have been educated abroad, and have 
sung successfully at concerts of high rank, are 
about to start on a concert tour through this 
country. 

—Mr. and Mrs. E. D. MorGan have chartered 
a large steam-yacht in England, for a winter 
cruise in the Mediterranean and through the 
Suez Canal to Japan, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. FERNANDO YZNAGA. 

—The ground occupied by the New Orleans 
Exposition is eleven acres more than that occu- 
pied by the Centennial at Philadelphia. 

—Mr. and Mrs. GARDINER HuBBarpD, the par- 
ents of Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAME BELL, will 
not entertain in Washington this winter, on 
account of the death of their son-in-law, Mr. 
GROSSMAN. 

—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, whose wife is 
an American, has accepted the nomination for 
the rectorship of Aberdeen University. 

—JAMES CARR saved thirty-nine lives at the 
Siirning of a cigar factory in Chicago lately, aud 
Tost his own. 

—The dress worn by Mrs. MACMILLAN at the 
recent bridal reception given her by her mother, 
Mrs. THAYER, at the Hotel Vendome in Boston, 


was a trained robe of white brocaded velvet over 


| 


| greatly 








white satin, the latter so elaborately embroider- 
ed in steel beads and decked with steel fringes 
that, together with the numerous jewels worn, 
gave her the appearance of having received a 
shower of diamonds upon her toilette. 

—M. Epovarp DETAILLe, while studying the 
Russian soldiers lately at Krasnoe-Selo, was 
lodged in a palace, and offered every facility for 
his work by the commander-in-chief. 

—One of the most conspicuous men at the re- 
cent Meridian Conference was Rustem Effendi, 
the Turkish Minister, neatly dressed in a black 
Albert suit, with the red fez. 

—The widow of Dr. Epwarp Jarvis, the cel- 
ebrated alienist, died the day after her husband, 
and was buried on the same day. 

—There is a higher decoration in the gift of 
Emperor WiLu1aM of Germany than any enjoy- 
ed by Bismarck. MOLTKE lias it, however. 

—Lord DuFrrertny’s salary as Viceroy of India 
is a hundred and twenty-tive thousand dollars a 
year, and findings. 

—Mr. FRANK B. Sanporn has been appointed 
lecturer on “Social Science” at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

—Sir Bernanp Burke, the Ulster King at 
Arms, and the ultimate authority on British 
heraldry, is very ill. 

—Dr. HAMMOND says there is no better test 
of a woman’s health and beauty, and, he might 
have added, good-nature, than ber appearance at 
an early breakfast. 

—The Countess Guiccio.i tells of Lord Br- 
RON’S once buying a goose for Michaelmas, and 
fearing it was too lean, feeding it himself till he 
grew so attached to it he couldn't have it killed ; 
he had a cage made for it to hang under his car- 
riage, and four years after was travelling about 
with four geese. 

—Mrs. General Orp is the owner of the table 
upon which were signed tlfe articles of surren- 
der at Appomattox Court House. 

—Speaking once of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Syp- 
NEY SMITH said the air in the chureh was so cold 
that his sentences froze as le uttered them, and 
thawing in the course of the summer, caused all 
manner of strange noises and unexpected asser- 
tions to be heard in various parts of the building, 

—One of NELLIE GRANt’s little boys is said 
to his grandfather, General 
in his love for soldiers, horses, pups, 
u's, 

NEWMAN HA. took the temperance 
pledge forty vears ago. 

—Miss Louise Hate, of Boston, who has been 
studying for the operatic stage under Madame 
VIARDOT, is to put an end to her eXpeeted ca- 
reer by marrying Mr. EuGeNne DE Rizo-RanGa 
Lig, the son of the Greek Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and himself attached to the household of 
King GeorGe of Greece. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT’S grandmother was a 
famous Boston belle, Miss CHARLOTTE VAN 
GEYER, whose son was the Captain MARRYAT 
who delighted the last generation with his 
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is said that a royal hymn written by 
for the opening of the opera-house at 
Pesth was forbidden to be performed because 
the artist had embodied in it some of the frag- 
ments of Hungarian revolutionary songs. : 

—The hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, 
who is a son-in-law of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, has set the choruses of Aschylus’s trage- 
dy of the Persians to music. 

—Neither the clergyman who administered 
the rite of baptism to Jean PauL RicHTER’s 
daughter, nor her godmother, the Grande- 
duchesse AMELIE of Saxe-Weimar, objected to 
the child’s being held at the font by the Jew for 
whom she was named EMANUELA, 

—General SrockmMar, one of Kaiser WItL- 
HELM’S oldest friends, they having met as boys 
at the battle of Jena, has just eelebrated his 
diamond wedding at the age of ninety-one, both 
he and his wife being in perfect health. 

—A college where American women can study 
any branch of art is to be established in Flor- 
ence, it is hoped, under the patronage of Miss 
CATHARINE WOLFE and Mrs. JOHN JacosB ASTOR. 

—HvumBotpt once told Professor TYNDALL 
that although he had lived so long in France, 
he never published any work in that language 
until it had been looked over by a Frencliman. 

—A grant from Mexico to take pearl oyster 
shells from Cape St. Lucas to the Colorado be- 
longs to four individuals of San Francisco, and 
nets them four hundred thousand a year. 

—The Duke of Marlborough has sold his 
Raphuel, the pride of his ancestral house, for 
three hundred thousand dollars, the money to 
be paid when Parliament meets in the spring 

—FRANzZ ABT was for many years the orcles- 
tra-master of the Duke of Brunswick, who has 
lately died. 

—Professor Hux.ey’s daughter is abont to be 
married, and he returns to the wedding from 
Venice, where his health hgs been greatly im- 
proved. 

—A house built in 1685 by the first Quincy of 
Massachusetts is occupied by Mr. Peter BuTLer 
in Quincey, a colonial mansion still in perfect re- 
pair, and of the most interesting character. But 
five families have occupied it in the two hundred 
years of its existence. 

—Mr. JaAMEs Latuxop, the new teacher of 
athletics at Harvard University, receives eight 
hundred dollars a year more than any tutor in 
the institution does. 

—A manuscript supposed to have been written 
by some member of the family of the Duke of 
Perth, a devoted friend of the Stuarts, has been 
discovered among the papers of Lord Exrock, 
giving an eye-witness’s account of the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

—M. De CANDOLLE declares that in the course 
of centuries blue eyes will be eliminated from 
the human economy. 

—Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps first appeared in 
print at seven years old. She combines the 
characters of novelist and archeologist. She 
has a handsome head, and a pretty, gentle, and 
expressive face. 

—Senato: Breck went to Kentucky as a poor 
Scotch boy, worked on a plantation, and after- 
ward taught school and studied law. Tall as 
most of his blue-grass friends are, he is a head 
and a half taller. 

—More than six hundred varieties of chrysan- 
themuins, of all colors, shapes, and sizes, some 
nine feet high, with blossoms six inches in di- 
ameter, were shown at the Chrysanthemum Ex- 
hibition of the Horticultural Society lately held 
in New York city. The finest of all were the 
Japanese; but the chrysanthemum is the natiou- 
al flower of Japan. 








Street Toilettes.—Figs. 1-5. 
Tae box-pleated skirt of the dress Fig. 1 is partly of 
plain dark blue velvet and partly of similar velvet which 
is dotted over with small sunken figures. 
and basque are of soft woollen cloth. 
arranged in two scarfs across the top of the front, and on 
the back forms a pouf with straight hanging 
The basque has a vest, revers, and 
collar in which the two velvets are combined. 
Fig. 2 represents a brown cloth 
dress, which is bordered with rows 
of stitching in yellow silk, and has 
a vest of nankin yellow cloth in- 


folds below. 


side the cut-away jacket 


straight cloth skirt is three yards 
and a third wide, surrounded by 
three tucks above the border of 


Fig. 4.—Ciotn Dress.—Back. has an 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ularly looped back, it 
as well as the jacket 
being bordered with 
yellow lines. 
Fig. 3, an 
green 
dress with olive green 
velvet, has the skirt 
bordered with velvet 
at the lower edge, and 
slashed up the right 
side, the exposed 
foundation skirt be 
ing covered with 
velvet, and the edges 
of the outer skirt 
fastened down upon 
it with buttons. An 
over-skirt draped in 
irregular folds, and a 
short basque with a 
square shoulder col- 
lar and cuffs of velvet, 
con plete the costume. 


Felt Bonnet. 

Tas olive green 
felt bonnet has a 
peaked front, which 
is pierced and fur- 
nished with gilt eye- 
lets along the side of 
the brim and at the 
back of the crown, 
and there laced with 
silk cord, The inside 
of the brim is faced 
with velvet. Thesole 
trimming is a large 
bow on the front, 
composed of loops of 
olive green and gold 
braid, and a smaller 
bow inside the peak 
of the brim. 


olive 
broché wool 


Bonnet Orna- 
ments.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue stalks of these 
sheaf-shaped orna- 
ments are composed 
of fine cut 
strung on wire, and 
tied together with a 
string of the same 
be ads The ends are 
tipped with spangles. 


Whisk Broom. 

Tue top of the 
whisk is covered with 
four pinked tabs of 
peacock blue velvet- 
een, which are lightly 
embroidered. Satin 
of the same color is 
arranged in two puffs 
on the handle, and 
the edges are covered 


beads 

















The drapery 
The drapery is 


The 


Veiver Bonner. 
Backx.—[{For Front, 
see Fig. 3, on P. 757.) 


stitching, and 
mounted on a 
foundation skirt 
with only the 
needful fullness 
on the front and 
in broad pleats 
at the back. 
The over - skirt 
apron 
front and irreg- 
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Wuisk Broom, 


with gilt galloon. A loop and bow 
of satin ribbon are fastened to the 
top, and the points are trimmed 
with pompon tassels. 


Embroidered Puff Cushion. 

Tue model is a round pillow 
stuffed with down, with an outside 
covering of plush. The plush cov- 
ering is square, half copper red and 








Fig 


. 1.—Woot anp Vetvet Dress. 





thread is added. 


Feit Bonner. 


closely gather- 
ed. A copper 
red ottoman 
ribbon bow is 
placed at one 
end and a clus- 
ter of pompon 
tassels at the 
other, in con- 
trast with the 
satin folds of 
the facing. 





STREET TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Ctota Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 





silk and gold. 
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Fig. 3.—Brocué Woot Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 





half réséda, being formed of two three-cornered pieces 
of these colors, twenty-three inches long on the straight 
sides, which are joined diagonally. 
four inches deep with réséda satin, and the middle part 
is ornamented with a spray of appliqué embroidery, 
which follows the direction of the diagonal seam. The 
design is applied in satin in shades of olive and red, 

with the edges outlined with couched filoselle 

of the color of the appliqué, to which a gold 
The veins and markings are in 
The sides of the plush 
are sewed up, leaving a slit three inches 
and a half deep at the end, at which 
distance from the edge the plush is 


The ends are faced 





hig. 5.—Brocut Woon Costume. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


GLOVE-MAKING. 
i ee kid and che- 
vrette leather 
made up in English 
and foreign manufac- 
tories is prepared in 
the dressing yards at 
Grenoble, Fontaine, 
and Ottignies, near 
Brussels. The sup- 
plies of raw skins are 
drawn from all parts 
of the Old and New 
worlds; kid - skins 
from Ireland, all parts 
of Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, and the 
finest from the old 
French provinces of 
Touraine, Poitou, Av- 
vergne, Dauphiné, 
and the frontiers of 
Switzerland; those 
most suitable for the 
Suéde gloves, now so 
much worn, are col- 
lected in the Argen- 
tine Republic; and 
chevrette, or young 
goat-skins, for stout- 
er gloves, from Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, and Bo- 
hemia. Lamb-skins, 
now largely used, are 
sent from parts of 
Russia in Europe, 
Italy, Turkey, Servia, 
Spain, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Persia, and 
South America. 
Sheep-skins are 
drawn from various 
countries in Europe, 
and in large quanti- 
ties from the Cape 
Colony; colt- skins 
from Russia, kang 
roo from Australia, 
and furs of all sorts 
from both hemi- 
spheres. The leather 
or kid, when it reach- 
es the hands of the 
actual glove-makers, 
is in its perfect state, 
but previous to this 
it undergoes many 
important operations. 
Firstly, in what is 
termed a dressing 
shed, the work of 
unhairing the skins 
takes place. The 
skins are soaked in 
pits of lime-water of 
various strengths un- 
til the hair ‘comes 
easily off the skin. 
This is done by scrap- 
ing with a blunt- 
edged knife, and then 
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by rubbing the surface of the skin with the hand to remove the small hairs 
which remain, The skins then undergo a process of fermentation, which 
removes the fatty matter and cleanses them from all impurities. They are 
then put into a mixture of water, flour, yolk of eggs, alum, and salt, which 
is contained either in large vats or drums, or in revolving boxes, to be 
“nourished,” after which they are dried in hot rooms or in the open air, 
according to the season and state of the weather. The next process is that 
of staking. The skins are here drawn over a crescent-shaped knife, and all 
the stiffness caused by drying is thus worked out, and the skin is made 
soft, and is now 
what is known as 
white leather; in 
this state the lea 
ther is kept as 
long as conven- 
ient, but rarely 
less than four or 
six months, and 
is stored in large 
rooms kept as 
near as possible 
at an equal tem- 
perature. This 
rest allows the 
leather to “ feed,” 
and improves it 
to a very great 
extent. When re- 
quired for glove- 
making the lea- 
ther is well wash- 
ed, and again 
soaked in liquor 
made of the yolks 
of eggs, varying 
in strength ac- 
cording to the 
weight of the 
skins. The skins 
are then taken in 
hand by the stain- 
ers, by whom they 
are laid out on 
tables and wash- 
ed down with am- 
monia to prepare 
them for color- 
ing; this is done 
by brushing all 
parts of the skin 
with a brush 
dipped in the col- 
or required, until 
it is equally dyed 
or stained. The 
color is then made Fig. 1.—Feut 
fast with what 

is known as a 












WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 


AND Vetvet Har. Fig. 2.—Fertt Rounp Hart. Fig. 5.—Vetvet Bonnet.—Front.—{ For Back, see Page 756. ] and 





“ striker,” a chemical preparation suited to i | f 
the color, which is carefully brushed over 
every part of the skin. The stained lea- 
ther is then taken to the drying-rooms, and 
hung up till dry. 

The dyes used for the gloves are extract- 
ed by boiling in large coppers various 
woods, such as logwood, fustic, brazil, and 
various seeds which possess coloring prop- 
erties. 

The skin, dry and hard from the process 
of drying, is unsuitable for transformation 
into the glove until it has undergone some 
operation that will render it soft and pli- 
able. Therefore it is taken in hand at first 
by the “ staker,” who draws the skin over a 
blunt knife till all the stiffness is taken 
out of it. It is then in a condition to be 
operated on by the doler, who, taking the 
skin, lays it face downward on a slab of 
smooth marble, and proceeds to remove all 
irregularities from the flesh side, and there- 


by give it an equal thickness. Doling is | | oe! iN : i HH i ; - i 
rs | ilies 








one of the most difficult arts in connection 
with the preparation of the skins for glove- 
making. 

Doling is only used for perfecting the 
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Fig. 1.—Cotuar witn Lace Jasor. 
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finer kinds of skins, such as kid and fine 
lamb skins; the heavier kinds, such as 
lamb, sheep, and Cape sheep leather, under- 
go a different system at the hands of the 
parer, who takes the skin, and’ having fast- 
ened it to a bar of wood used for the pur- 
pose, pares down all the inequalities by a 
sort of quoit-shaped knife. The use of 
this knife is difficult of acquirement, and 
it is only an experienced hand that can 
pare a skin successfully and well by its 
use. On being relinquished by the parer, 
the leather is in a fit state for the cutter, 
who subjects the leather to a series of 
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stretchings and strainings in every direc- YOUNG LADIES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 

tion to insure the ultimate glove’s perfect 

elasticity ; he then stamps the leather with Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress with Vetvet Risson.—Cur Pattern, Fig. 2.—Ptain anp SILK-FIGURED 
the stamp of the requisite size, It takes No. 8654: Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Skint, 20 Cents gacu. Woot Duess. 
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a whole skin to make one pair of gloves, and the pieces left over are 
used for the insides of the fingers and the thumb piece. The 
having reduced the leather to the oblong pieces of the proper shape 
and exact size according to his stamp, they are handed over to tl 


cutter 


ne 


puncher, who, having placed the skins on the punch, places over them 
a slab of gutta-percha, and arranges them in the press; this punch is 
so ingeniously arranged that upon being subjected to pressure the sur 
face recedes and exposes the carefully arranged knife blades, which cut 
the leather into the form of the unsewn glove. The punches are of 


Various sizes, from 
that for a child's 
glove to the lat 
gest size driving 
glove. Great care 
and dexterity are 
required in the 
plac ing of the cut- 
out pieces of skin 
on the punch so 
that they lie ex- 
actly true, as the 
slightest devia- 
tion to the right or 
left would cause 
the knives to slice 
the “tranks” (as 
the oblong pieces 
of leather are now 
called) obliquely, 
resulting in their 
being perfectly 
useless. Every bit 
of tLe kid is util- 
ized, the two little 
pieces cut out of 
the thumb hole 
being used, one 
as a gusset and 
the other a stay 
when the thumb 
is being inserted 
in the glove. Aft- 
er the “ tranks”’ 
have been cut by 
the punch they 
are carefully ex 
amined, and if the 
gloves are intend 
ed to have heavy 
twisted “points” 
on the bac ks, they 
are passed on to 
the tambourer, 
who fixes them in 
a kind of frame, 
proceeds to 

crochet them on 

with thick silk of 
the required color. This is a delicate 
operation, but is performed with astonish- 
ing rapidity by the workers. The next 
stage is the sewing The glove is held 
perfectly firm and straight in a brass vise, 
which has regular serrations through which 
the worker’s needle passes, thus giving 
great facility for quick work combined 
with the most pertect regularity and even- 
ness of stitch. ; 

The round seam machine is used in Eng- 
land for welting, though on the Continent 
nearly all the gloves produced are made 
throughout by this most ingenious ma- 
chine. The great advantage for both this 
and the machine for heavy lined gloves is 
that the needle passes through the work 
horizontally, as in ordinary hand-sewing 
In light driving gloves for ladies, and in 
the ordinary gloves worn by gentlemen, 
the backs are not tambour pointed, but 
are passed through the machine. The 
black kid gloves worn by ladies, and in- 
deed most of the lighter kinds of gloves, 
are made entirely by hand, thus insuring 
an amount of strength and beauty of work 
manship that no machine could pro luce, 





Fig. 2.—Cotitar with Lace Jasor. 


An exception to this rule is observable 
in the heavier pique gloves, which 
made in a machine, and which, under the 
care of a skiilful manipulator, turns out th 
glove perfect in every detail; they are 
then carefully examined, and finished off 
by hand. All the button-holing is done 
by hand, and the two “little pieces” that 
are cut out in the “tranks” at the top of 
the two little fingers are used to mah 
the double thickness around the butt 
holes. The buttons are placed on 
glove very ingeniously. A tiny hole is 
made just to admit of the eye of the but- 
ton passing through, then a thin piece of 
kid is deftly passed through the eye, and 
the whole is firmly sewn. It is very plea- 
surable to watch a skillful worker ut insert- 
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ing the buttons, as the rapidity with which it is 
done by an experienced hand is truly wonderful. 
Where fancy hook and clasp buttons are used, 
experienced lads are employed to punch them on 
with a machine. 





THE STONE OF TERROR. 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


= U REVOIR. I have written to tell him to 

M meet vou at eight o'clock precisely at Méve 
Marthe’s. Don’t fail to keep the appointment. 
He is a charming fellow, and Mére Marthe’s bou- 
illabaisse is the best in Marseilles.” 

While I was still expressing my thanks for this 
kind attention the train began to move, and my 
good friend Monsieur De Garve and I were forced 
to exchange a last grasp of the hand in a hurry, 
which was perhaps fortunate for both of us. We 
had been travelling together for a year, and vari- 
ous adventures and contretemps had endeared us 
to each other. He was the best fellow in the 
world, and I felt a suspicious moisture invading 
my eyes as I looked for the last time upon his 
honest brown face. 

Then, as the train rushed out of Nice, I looked 
at the letter of introduction which he had given 
me, and which he had so kindly forestalled by 
writing in advance to the friend to whom I was 
to present it. 

“ Monsieur le Lieutenant Henri de Barre, Mar- 
seilles.” 


I had often heard De Garve speak of Henri de | 


Barre as a good fellow and a brave fellow, and 
one who had acquitted himself well in the Franco- 
German war, which had terminated only two years 
before my story begins ; but beyond the fact that 
he was a young naval officer, of a good Provencal 
family, I knew nothing about him. When I 
reached Marseilles, however, and—after finding 
that his ship had arrived—presented myself at 
Mére Marthe’s, I found that he was well known 
to that worthy, who was loud in his praises. 
“Such an excellent jeune homme! So distingué ! 
so brave! so good! Such a family, the De Barres! 
Such distinction! such elegance! Did monsieur 
know? But no; M. le Lieutenant would tell 
himself, doubtless. Meanwhile would monsieur 
have his bouillabaisse now, or wait for M. le 
Lieutenant ?” 

Monsieur would wait, certainly, but he ventured 
to hope that M. le Lieutenant would come soon, as 
the fumes of the bouillabaisse were most appe- 
tizing, and surpassed already all that he had heard 
of Mére Marthe’s achievements. 

Mére Marthe smiled with much condescension 
and pleasure at this speech ; and announcing that 
she must go and superintend the bouillabaisse 
herself, she departed. Every one who goes to 
Marseilles should eat bouillabaisse, and does eat 
it. But every one does not know Mére Marthe’s 
modest restaurant in the Rue Clochette. Exqui- 
sitely neat, quaint, and appetizing is everything 
there, and the bouillabaisse is “of a perfection,” 
as dear De Garve used to say, which is absolute- 
ly sublime. To this hour, across thousands of 
miles of land and water, I seem to smell its sa- 
vory fumes. But that is neither here nor there. 
My object to-day is to recount Henri de Barre’s 
strange story. I had not long to wait for him on 
that first evening. I had hardly finished reading 
the menu for the day, when a quick, firm step 
made me look up, and I saw a young man ap- 
proaching me with a letter in his hand. He wore 
the uniform of a French naval officer, and that 
and an unmistakable sea-going air caused me to 
recognize him instantly. We had a pleasant din- 
ner together, talking of our friend De Garve and 
the African journey which he and I had just com- 
pleted, and then of politics and things in general. 
The night was falling before we finished dinner ; 
and when a light was brought, and we began to 
smoke, I caught myself once or twice glancing at 
my companion with a good deal of astonishment 
and bewilderment. His was a handsome face, 
bronzed by exposure, and markedly French in as- 
pect; a young face too—he could not have been 
more than twenty-six at the utmost ; but was I 
mistaken ? Was his hair quite white, 
or was it only very blonde? I moved once or 
twice, in order not to attract his observation and 
yet at the same time to see him better, and the 
second time I did so he looked at me with a frank 
smile, and said, touching his hair, “It is quite 
white.” 

I faltered out some sort of an apology for my 
indiscretion. 

“Oh, ne vous dérangez pas,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Du reste, 1 have had no great affliction in 
my life—at least no private affliction.” 

“It is hereditary in some families,” I observed. 

“ What ?—this prematurely white hair? Yes, 
I know it; but not in mine. I am only twenty- 
six, and my hair has been white as snow for two 
years.” 

“Mere Marthe—” I began. 

“Said that I had a romantic story to tell,” in- 
terrupted Henri de Barre, laughing. “ Of course 
she did. The dear old soul has known me ever 
since I was in petticoats, and takes my blanched 
locks to heart as if I were a son of her own. I 
dare say she could tell my story better than I do 
myself.” 

He paused, puffed his cigar in silence for a 
moment or two, and then said, “I have always 
been sure that it was the Stone of Terror.” 

“What?” I said, rather puzzled. 

“The Stone of Terror, the Peak of Terror; I 
can not pronounce its name in German. Du reste, 
I have sworn to myself never to try to speak their 
infernal language.” 

“Ah! the Schreckenstein,” I exclaimed. 

De Barre nodded. “I have always known it 
was the Schreckenstein— nothing else. Other 
people have thought differently, General Journaye 
among the rest, my own Aimée (iny wife, I mean), 
the physicians. They have said it was the soli- 
tude, the physical suffering, the hunger, thirst— 


No—yes. 








I know not what. I know better: it was that 
awful peak,” and he shuddered slightly. 

“You were an Alpine climber, I suppose ?” I 
answered. 

“ Jamais de la vie! No, no. Mountains are 
all very well, I suppose—very grand—but I do 
not care for them. No, never in my life have I 
set foot on any Alpine height or pass, and I never 
shall.” 

“ But then how was it possible—” 

“To see the Stone of Terror? Ah, my friend, 
you can not think how ghastly it looks when one 
sees it alone in the pale dawn. I have seen it.” 

He paused, lighted his cigar anew, and puffed 
it for a few moments. I confess that I began to 
doubt his sanity, and I fancy that he detected my 
doubts, for he dispelled them by an honest, open, 
yet arch smile, which was peculiarly his own. 

“Yes, I have seen the Stone of Terror, and 
at a height attained, so far as I know, by no other 
man,” he continued, 

“But how, when, and where, in Heaven's 
name ?” T exclaimed. 

“ Eh bien, that is my story. It is a long one, 
I warn you, not in the least romantic, and not 
half as interesting as the good Mére Marthe led 
you to suppose.” 

“Never mind; go on, I entreat you,” I an- 
swered. 

“T had thought we might adjourn to the the- 
atre, and—” 

“JT move that we do nothing of the kind, but 
that, if you are not tired of this place, we stay here 
until you have told me your story.” 

De Barre yielded with a very good grace. 

* Very well,” he began. ‘“ You must know that 
I happened to be ill in Paris at the time it was 
invested by the German troops. I had been taken 
there some time before, helpless from a wound 
which was followed by a severe and prostrating 
fever, and I woke up after weeks of delirium to 
find that I was in a doomed city, and could do 
nothing for my beloved France. I recovered 
rapidly, but even when well and strong I found 
that it was impossible to quit Paris. It was at 
this juncture, when I was nearly maddened by in- 
action, that the balloon service was organized, and 
I volunteered for it at once. I had been a sailor, 
familiar with ropes and cords and tossing and 
rocking ships ever since I was thirteen years old. 
I was strong and well, had a cool head, a suffi- 
ciently good record—in short, I was accepted. 
Naturally I had everything to learn, but I learned 
it quickly ; and though my first ascent in a bal- 
loon gave me sensations which were sufficiently 
horrible, I managed to conceal what I felt so suc- 
cessfully that at the end of a few weeks I was 
selected to carry dispatches to General Journaye, 
who was then on the northern frontier. 

“T was to goalone; but hadnofear. In truth, 
I had not the faintest idea of what I was under- 
taking. 

“Well, all the preparations were made: the 
balloon was provisioned and furnished with ev- 
erything necessary, the dispatches were conceal- 
ed about my person so ingeniously that even if I 
had fallen plump into the Prussian army they 
would have had some trouble in discovering the 
nature of my embassy, and, in short, everything 
was ready, 

“ Just as I was about stepping into the car the 
aeronaut in command gave me a last warning. 
‘For the love of God, M. le Lieutenant,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘keep your head cool about the sand- 
bags. It is more important to keep one’s head 
cool about the sand-bags than about the ropes.’ 

“T promised everything, listened attentively to 
all his injunctions, and assured him that I would 
be ice as regarded the use of the sand-bags, al- 
though, to tell the truth, I regarded his repeated 
warnings as rather superfluous, 

“Then the balloon was cut loose, and the earth 
began to fall away from me. And as it fell, 1 
still heard ascending the warning, anxious tones, 
‘For the love of God, as you value your life and 
mission, keep cool—keep cool; remember the 


| sand-bags.’ 


“Presently the balloon floated over the bar- 
riére, and with the strong glass I had in hand I 
could distinetly see the Prussian lines and in- 
trenchments. The devils looked damnably busy, 
and I saw—I looked again, and was certain—yes, 
I saw the preparations the accursed fiends were 
making to bombard Paris. A rage—ah, mon- 
sieur, a fury that has no name—filled my soul, and 
a maddening haste to speed upon my mission. 
Forgetting everything else, I seized the sand-bags 
and threw them out; and then, mon Dieu! for a 
second or two I remember nothing more. In my 
agitation I had completely forgotten the aero- 
naut’s injunctions, and had thrown out, as I after- 
ward found, twice as many sand-bags as I ought 
to have used. The balloon shot up, as it seemed 
to me, to the very zenith, and the horror of my 
position fell upon me and overwhelmed me. 

“But in a moment or two I recovered myself, 
and I stretched out my hand to the valves. The 
very desperate danger in which I was steadied 
my nerves, and I recalled, syllable by syllable, as 
it were, every word of the careful lessons I had 
received as to what I should do and how the bal- 
loon should be managed in such a contingency as 
the present. All this was in less than a second 
of time, and yet I had thought also of my mother 
and sisters, my Aimée (my fiancée), my beloved 
France, and the possible good which might result 
from my mission to General Journaye. 

“I stretched out my hand to the valves, as I 
say. Alas! I could not touch them. My hand 
fell lifeless at my side. An agony worse, as 
it seems to me, than death oppressed me. In 
vain I struggled to rise; I fell, rose to my knees 
again, struggling, gasping for breath. I could 
not see; my eyes were wet, and as I passed my 
hand over them I withdrew it stained with blood. 
Blood gushed from my ears, my nose, and still I 
struggled, fought for breath, for life enough to 
fulfill my mission. Still fighting my way, as it 
were, I crawled to the side of the car. There 





was a loud roaring in my ears, but I suppose 
there was no sound, and every respiration was 
an agony untold. There—when I could wipe 
that mist of blood from my burning eyes—there 
were the valves, and with a last despairing effort 
I seemed to fling myself toward them. I did not 
touch them. I had but a moment in which to 
feel the anguish of failure, the bitterness and 
horror of death; then the vast dome about me 
compressed my tortured lungs in one supreme 
wrench of agony, and in that torture I found 
oblivion. 

“T have never known how long my swoon 
lasted. I woke to sensations of acute pain, thirst, 
and cold. I thought at first that I was shiver- 
ing in my hammock at sea, and involuntarily I 
stretched out my hand for a blanket. I did not 
find it; then I sat up, groped for a covering, and 
finally finding one, lay down again, still thinking 
I was in my hammock. 

“The rocking motion of the balloon and the 
deep night which surrounded me probably added 
to this delusion, which, however, did not last long, 
as the pain and difficulty of breathing and the 
burning thirst which consumed me dispelled little 
by little the mists of unconsciousness. Oh, the 
anguish of that gradual waking! No hammock, 
no familiar ship, no well-beloved sea washing the 
vessel’s keel as she sailed on to port ; but instead 
the mysterious swaying of the balloon and the 
awful solitude of the upper air! As I recovered 
myself somewhat I struggled again to a sitting 
position, and looked over the side of the car. 
The balloon was moving steadily on above the 
clouds which stretched out in every direction be- 
low me, vast, white, and dream-like. Above rose 
the dark and fathomless dome of sky, gemmed in 
its remotest depths with the solemn stars. And 
in this isolated part of God’s great universe I, 
poor wretch, drifted on, helpless and alone. 

“T collected my scattered thoughts once more. 
I forced them upon the duty I had in hand, and 
again I turned to the valves. But a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that it would be worse 
than madness to touch them now. The intense 
pain I still felt in breathing proved that the bal- 
loon was far above the earth, and the dense clouds 
below me might be resting on some mountain 
peak where I might fall and die, leaving my bones 
to bleach unfound and unburied, and my mission 
on earth unaccomplished. In any case nothing 
was to be gained by immediate action, and every- 
thing might be lost. And then, mercifully no 
doubt, pain and thirst and hunger seized and 
possessed me. I groped for food, and did not 
find it. My mind was still confused, for each 
effort at connected thought seemed to exhaust 
my brain, but nevertheless I distinctly remem- 
bered that the balloon had been well provisioned, 
and where the provisions had been placed, and 
summoning all my resolution, I searched for 
them long and thoroughly. In vain; every- 
thing was gone, and I could only think that in 
the desperate struggle for breath —the death- 
struggle, I may call it—I must have tossed every- 
thing out of the car without being conscious of 
it. Indeed, the longer I thought, the more I felt 
convinced that this was the case, because, except 
one blanket, all my wraps were missing. I was 
in pain, in great pain, and shivering in every limb 
with cold, and yet, notwithstanding the horror and 
the danger of my situation, I had life left to suf- 
fer acutely from hunger, and when the last hope 
of food or drink vanished I could have wept like 
an infant. I do not know what the experience 
of other men may be, but I have ever found it 
easier to bear the pangs of hunger than those of 
thirst. When the first rage of hunger passes, 
one feels crushed and weary, but thirst is a rest- 
less torment, and weak and worn as I was, I 
tossed uneasily at the bottom of the car. Sud- 
denly my foot struck something, something which 
I had not felt before. I seized it, and oh, mon 
Diew! what shall I say? how can I put my joy 
and gratitude into words, when I found that it 
was a bottle of water? 

“T drained it at a single draught, and nothing 
so delicious ever passed my lips before or since ; 
and then my relief was so great that, strong man 
as I am, I burst into tears, and wept abundantly. 
That draught of water had eased my overwrought 
nerves, and poured a needed oil of healing over 
each aching fibre. I dare say what I did next 
will seem absurd and improbable, but it is the 
simple truth. Once more I looked about me, and 
seeing that the clouds were as thick and the night 
as dark as ever, feeling, too, unutterably shaken, 
worn, and weary, I deliberately lay down, covered 
myself as well as I could, and sank into a sleep 
or swoon, I never have known which, but in a 
moment or two I became unconscious. 

“T came to myself just as the day was break- 
ing. The air was cold and piercing, and I still 
had great difficulty in breathing. The clouds had 
rolled away, aud far, far below me I could see 
the earth—that dear, dear earth, which I now 
loved for the first time. But I had no time for 
sentiment or regret; the balloon was drifting on 
rapidly, and drifting straight upon the Stone of 
Terror. Shall I ever forget its dread ghastliness 
in the pale gray light of dawn? Never. It haunts 
my dreams now, and I fear it will haunt my last 
hour. There are some grim, cruel things in na- 
ture, but to me the Stone of Terror is the most 
awful sight on God’s earth. 

“Those dreadful peaks, against whose sharp 
and jagged edges a human being could be dashed 
to pieces and cruelly lacerated! that dread eter- 
nal snow! that awful isolation! Other Alpine 
summits are solemn, austere, religious. The 
Stone of Terror seems to me to rise up among 
them like the embodied ery of a lost soul. 

“As I so looked at it and feared it, with a 
dread fear for which I can find no words, the 
balloon drifted nearer and nearer its awful 
heights, and death and oblivion stared me in the 
face. Ihave faced death often before and since, 
but never with such a stilled and pulseless heart. 
I believe in God, but I could not pray. The 











thoughts died in my brain, the words on my lips. 
The horror of the Stone of Terror was upon me, 
and I closed my eyes as I felt the rising wind 
drifting me onward to certain destruction. The 
balloon rocked and swayed, but still floated, and 
after a second or two of agonized expectation I 
once more looked about me, and saw that it had 
drifted a little southward, and now no longer over- 
hung rocky inaccessible peaks, but the mountain 
slope or spur. 

“And now at last I sprang upon the valves, 
and, God be praised! found that the balloon 
obeyed and sank rapidly. [held myself together 
until it touched the earth, and I stepped out of 
the accursed car; but then I fainted in earnest, 
and finally recovered to find myself on a bed in 
a peasant chalet, with a physician by my side and 
several kindly peasant faces looking on. My 
swoon had not lasted as long as I supposed. 
I had not been undressed, and my dispatches 
were safe. The physician objected to my moving 
at first; but when I set before him the impor- 
tance of my mission, and my anxiety to fulfill it 
dead or alive, he assented, and in the course of a 
few hours I was again en route—on foot this time 
—and before daybreak had placed my dispatches 
in General Journaye’s hands. My interview with 
him was very short, and at the end of it I lay 
down to rest in the tent of a brother officer, tired 
indeed, but unutterably grateful. 

“Tt was night when I was awakened by a com- 
mand to lose not a moment in coming to head- 
quarters, and I was stupid enough to be surprised 
by what I heard when I presented myself. 

“*T have dispatches to send to Paris,’ General 
Journaye said, when I had saluted. 

“T bowed. 

“*And I have sent for you, M. De Barre,’ he 
continued, ‘to ask when you will be ready to go 
back.’ 

““May you never know, my dear friend, how I 
felt at that moment! That accursed balloon! I 
felt convinced that I could never again keep my 
senses together if I even saw it. 

“* Back, mon général ?’ I faltered. 

“* Assuredly not, monsieur, if you are afraid,’ 
said General Journaye, curtly. 

“Tt was to be, then! I knew well that I could 
do nothing with the balloon but die in it, but T 
pulled myself together, and said that I had no 
fear, that I would depart that instant were it not 
that several days must elapse before the balloon 
could be put in order, 

“Oh! that is of no consequence. I had not 
thought of the balloon. Indeed, we can not wait 
for it,’ returned the general. 

“ Mon Dieu! Thad nearly embraced him, but I 
held out my hand only, and said, ‘Give me the 
dispatches then, mon général.’ 

“T will not trouble you with the history of my 
journey back to Paris again by devious ways and 
in various disguises. It was in a priest’s dress 
that I finally saw its towers and spires gleaming 
in the distance in the light of the setting sun. 
There it was, the goal of my hard journey, the 
garner of my treasures; but how was I to reach 
it? Between us lay the Prussian army. As I 
was plodding wearily on I passed a little country 
church, and I entered it and knelt down. It ac- 
corded well with the character I personated to 
do so, but [ am not ashamed to tell you, mon- 
sieur, that I prayed with all my soul for the guid- 
ance of God. 

“And it did not fail me. While I was still 
kneeling there, a stout peasant woman came in, 
carrying a heavy basket. She passed me, went 
up to the altar, and knelt down, placing her bas- 
ket beside her. She had not looked at me, but I 
had recognized her at once. I knew that broad 
back, that spotless white coif, those heavy gold 
ear-rings. How often had I played with them as 
a child! 

“Tt was my nourrice, my good Jeanne, who 
was kneeling there, and I suddenly remembered 
that she had a bake-shop in a village near Paris ; 
indeed, I had visited her there not a year before. 
I knew Jeanne’s loyalty and fidelity. She was 
quick-witted too, and I felt sure that she would 
help me. Still, I allowed her to leave the church 
alone, and it was not until later in the evening 
that I presented myself at her door. She did not 
recognize me, and after a few moments’ conver- 
sation I asked her where her husband was. 

“* Ah, mon Dieu! mon pere, he has lost a leg, 
and he is in the hospital at Neuilly; but, thank 
God! he is out of danger, and is doing well.’ 

“* And your sons ?’ I continued. 

“¢They are both too young for the army, and 
they are in the country, in Normandy,’ 

“* And your daughter Laure ?” 

“‘She is in the country too, monsieur, with 
them.’ 

“* And your daughter Annette ?” 

“<*She too, mon pére. Annette married well— 
a rich Norman peasant. There is much work to 
do, and Laure and the boys help her and her 
husband, who is a good kind man.’ 

“* Annette is twenty-four,’ I replied, in a tone 
of assertion. ‘I am glad that she married well. 
I should have been grieved if my foster - sister 
had been unhappy.’ 

“ Jeanne stared at me, and turned pale. 

“*Do you not know your boy, Jeanne ?’ I said, 
uncovering my head. 

“* Mon Dien ! mon Dieu ! mon pauvre gargon [ 
exclaimed Jeanne; bursting into tears. ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur Henri, your hair is white as snow!’ 

“Tam sure that you will be surprised, but I 
had never known of my white hair until that 
moment. I had hurried on without rest, aided 
in my disguises by various sympathetic hands, 
and had never once looked in the glass) When 
Jeanne brought it, I beheld the face of a stranger. 
Yet I had been white-haired, as I afterward found, 
for more than a fortnight; indeed, ever since I had 
stepped out of that accursed balloon. Jeanne, 
as I found, was, fortunately for me, alone in the 
house, and she readily undertook to give me 
shelter and to aid me in reaching Paris. The 
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next siaihies she unfolded a plan which I thought 
very ingenious. I was to shave my hair and 
mustache, to put on a wig and coif, and to dress 
as a peasant girl. Jeanne had been expecting a 
niece from the country, and this niece I was to 
represent, and, so disguised, to accompany Jeanne 
in her daily rounds through the Prussian lines, 
where she was in the habit of going to sell bread 
and cakes. I was to have a swelled face, which 
necessitateagl, of course, a good deal of bandaging 
of cheek and chin, and effectually hid my face. 
Jeanne’s plan was to have me accompany her for 
a day or two, and, when I found an opportunity, 
to run as fast as possible toward the French lines. 
It was a desperate chance, but it was my only one. 
My first two essays passed off successfully. I 
pushed the bread cart, beside which Jeanne 
walked, and held down my head, and feigned 
modesty and a bad cold very successfully. Mean- 
while I studied the relative positions of the Prus- 
sian and French lines, and selected the point 
from which I was to make my attempt at escape. 
I had little hope, but a good deal of resolution, 
At last the eventful day came. My dispatches 
were most ingeniously concealed, my dress ar- 
ranged, and my face muffled more carefully than 
ever. My chief danger of discovery came from 
the curiosity to see my face which the soldiers 
had shown once or twice. You see, monsieur, that 
I am not at all beau gargon, and in the dress of 


a peasant woman I was quite frightful. But 
soldiers are not particular, and they several 


times tried to pull off my bandages 
now all went well. Jeanne had a capital stock 
of bread and cakes, and as soon as we reached 
the place of my departure, she entered into the 
business of bargaining with so much spirit and 
cleverness that the suldiers surrounded her, and 
when (upon a signal previously agreed upon be- 
tween us) the cart was upset, and the cakes rolled 
in every direction, they rushed en masse to pick 
them up. Jeanne set up a terrible screaming 
and scolding, and in the general mélée I managed 
to slip off unobserved. Almost before I knew it 
I was running across the open space between the 
intrenchments. Of course I was seen and fol- 
lowed, but happily I had the start of my pursu- 
ers, and being a very swift runner, I was speedily 
within the French lines, where, to the infinite 
amazement of the soldiers, I promptly divested 
myself of my feminine attire. I had soon the 
satisfaction of delivering my dispatches, and of 
receiving the approbation of my chief, and before 
night-fall I was again among my own people, and 
my dangers and sufferings were forgotten.” 


; however, 








A PILGRIMAGE AT NICE. 
See illustration on double page. 


NE of the loveliest drives out of Nice is on 

the road that leads to the heights of Chateau- 
neuf by the old convent of Cimiez. The open 
landscape is as charming as the artificial beauties 
of the grounds around the numerous villas. In 
the spring-time every wall and fence is covered 
with wild roses, and the fields are motley with 
the blue and red corn-flowers. As the visitor as- 
cends he gets glimpses into the valley of the 
Paillon, and when he reaches the summit his eye 
commands the prospect away to Antibes. Then 
suddenly he passes through the sunlight into 
gloom; he is passing the ruins of the Amphithe- 
atre which the Romans had built when Cimene- 
lium was their chief town, and the old Phocian 
settlement of Nicaea was its port. The walls of 
the arena still tower high; vou can see the door- 
ways and the staircases, and count the rows of 
seats on which the spectators, athirst for blood, 
were seated. Other massive remains of Roman 
buildings tell how grand the old capital of the 
province of Liguria once was. A short distance 
from this memorial of heathen times lies the an- 
cient Convento di Cimello. The original edifice 
was burned by the Saracens, and the present one 
was erected in its place in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. An olive grove surrounds the 
convent, and venerable oaks stand as silent guard- 
ians around the dark gray tower of the chureh, 
while cypresses and crosses in the cemetery rise 
up above the olive-trees. By the terms of the 
annexation of Nice to France the Convento di 
Cimello is guaranteed against confiscation or ab- 
olition, and therefore still shelters the Franciscan 
brethren. Its old associations, as well as the sanc- 
tity of its present occupants, have made Cimiez a 
somewhat popular place of pilgrimage. As usual 
in all times, religious observances are blended 
with more worldly cares, and Cimiez becomes the 
scene of a fair as well as of a pilgrimage. The 
day of this great event, which agitates the neigh- 
boring districts, is the great feast of Lady-day, or 
about March 25. From a long distance and from 
all sides the peasants flock to the old town, in or- 
der to sell the gourds which they gathered in Au- 
gust and have dried during the winter season, 
and there they meet trains of pilgrims who come 
from the east to pay their vows at the church. 
The number of pilgrims who come to this sacred 
function is always large, and as they come in the 
costume of the confraternita to which they belong, 
they produce striking effects of color. There are 
red pilgrims, blue pilgrims, white pilgrims—so 
named from the hue of their monkish dresses. 
Residents in Italian cities march, after funeral 
processions pass, with the robed and hooded fig- 
ures of the Jfisericordia, walking solemnly by the 
coffin, and paying the last. rites to some deceased 
member of their society. These religious con- 
fraternities form a kind of parish corporation, 
and date at least back to the thirteenth century. 
They are, indeed, mentioned as early as the ninth 
century, and were instituted to interest themselves 
in every religious work and ministration. Their 
great development took place at the date first 
mentioned, when the Confraternity of thé Stand- 
ard was founded at Rome, and the example was so 
extensively followed that in a short time there 
was no city or town in Italy, hardly even a parish, 








that had not its confraternity. The ends they 
seek are extremely various ; they include personal 
sanctification by means of special religious prac- 
tices and exercises, and works of charity for the 
relief of the poor and sick, Naturally much of 
the work performed makes no show, and it is only 
when some annual festival calls the members out, 
or when some special visit to a shrine, or some spe- 
cial ceremony to be performed, assembles them, 
that we see the society in its solemn robes. Be- 
fore the annexation of Nice to France these soci- 
eties used to be present at the execution of con- 
demned criminals, and the appearance of their 
ghostly forms gave a solemnity and awfulness to 
the scene that nothing else could. But this part 
of their duties they are no longer called upon to 
perform, for, according to French procedure, the 
murderer is executed in the prison, from which 
not only the public, but the family of the criminal, 
is excluded. The procession represented in our 
illustration is one of the red pilgrims. The men 
alone wear the red monk-like garment; the la- 
dies, who in many cases are the wives of the pil- 
grims, are always clad in white. The ranks are 
well kept, and the march to the church is orderly. 
But the return is not of the same character; the 
procession breaks up, and each one finds his way 
back as best he pleases. 








Collars with Lace Jabots.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 757. 


Tue collar of Fig. 1 is a fir green velvet ribbon, stiff- 
ened, and folded to the proper width, and covered 
over with Malines lace. Two pieces of similar lace 
three-quarters of a yard long form the jabot. They 
are sewed up to form a point at the middle, and joined 
to a bias piece of white silk gauze, which is gathered 
in puffs on one end of the collar. 

In Fig. 2 geraninm red ottoman ribbon with satin 
back forms the collar, which is fitted by a three-cor- 
nered pleat at the middle of the front, and fastened 
two inches toward the left side. The jabot has a back 
or foundation of stiff net eleven inches long, two 
inches and a half wide at the lower end, and sloped to 
half that width at the top, which is covered over with 
folded Oriental lace. A piece of the lace is brought 
in shell curves around the collar to the right side, 
where it is draped on the jabot in the manner shown 
in the illustration. Ribbon bows are placed over the 
fastening and at the bottom of the jabot. 


Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 757. 


Fig. 1 is a brown felt képi, the brim of which is cov- 
ered with velvet, smooth on the inside and gathered 
on the outside. A second frill like that formed by the 
velvet on the brim is placed erect against the crown. 
Above and behind this is a band of folded satin rib- 
bon, which proceeds from under the edge at the back, 
and ends under a cluster of ribbon loops and a fancy 
plume at the left side of the front. ‘Two bronze pins 
are thrust across each other in the velvet on the front. 

Fig. 2 is a light olive green felt hat, with the brim 
bordered with wide silk cord galloon. A velvet scarf 
is twisted about the crown, and loops of the same vel- 
vet are placed against the front, together with a clus- 
ter of ostrich tips and an aigrette. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show a black velvet bonnet beaded 
with steel and jet. The brim is double, and slashed at 
the middle of the front; both parts are studded with 
large jet beads at the edge, with strings of small steel 
beads twined about them, and crossing the outer part. 
The velvet covering of the crown is in one piece, and 
beaded with steel beads in detached figures. A knot 
of velvet with a steel brooch, and a cluster of black 
ostrich tips, form the trimming for the front. The 
strings are of black velvet ribbon. 


Young Ladies’ Afternoon Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 757. 


Fig. 1 is a dress of tinted white cashmere, with ge- 
ranium red velvet ribbon, The skirt is in broad kilt 
pleats, with horizontal bayadere stripes of the velvet 
ribbon. A short hip drapery is on the front, while the 
back hangs in unbroken straight folds. The plain 
pointed corsage is ornamented with jabots of Valen- 
ciennes lace and velvet collar, belt, and bows. 

In Fig. 2 the kilt skirt of nankin cashmere is bor- 
dered with a cluster of narrow tucks at the foot. The 
over-dress, of silk-figured wool having a ground of the 
same tint, has the skirt attached in full gathers to a 
tapering Elizabethan corsage. The lower part of the 
slender vest and the sleeve draperies are of satin of 
the same coffee brown tint as the silk figures in the 
material. 





THE NOSE. 

\ TE often see fine eyes in an otherwise ugly 

face, but rarely is a thoroughly beautiful 
nose found in a face which could be ealled ugly, 
for the nose is the key-note of the face, and in it 
lies the chief characteristic of the countenance. 
Beautiful eyes and beautiful lips have, it is true, 
more charm—it is the expression of the eyes and 
lips of those we love which we most remember in 
absence—but it is the nose which, more than any 
other feature, most affects the general character 
of the face. This will be seen if we try the ex- 
periment of drawing the head and face of any 
beautiful statue—say the Venus of Milo, for in- 
stance—and, while giving it all its fair propor- 
tions of brow and cheek and chin, we substitute 
a small turn-up nose, or, worse still, a flat or snub 
nose, for the noble yet softly gracious line of the 
nose in this most perfect head, and how much 
we should lower the noble type of beauty this 
Venus presents! Of course no one in real life 
could be unattractive with such a brow and beau- 
tifully shaped eyes, to say nothing of the perfect 
lips and softly rounded lines of the chin; but 
the nobility of the face would be entirely lost by 
this alteration of the lines of the nose; whilst we 
might alter the beautiful lines of the eyes, nar- 
row the brow, and even take from the softly vo- 
luptuous contour of lips and chin, vet by leaving 
untouched the perfect form of the nose we should 
still retain the dignity of expression which is so 
characteristic of this statue. 

A nose to be perfect should equal the length 
of the forehead; it may, when the forehead is 
exceptionally low, be even longer than the fore- 
head (and in most of the beautiful antique statues 
it is so), but on no account should it be short- 
er than the brow. Viewed in front, the nose 
should be somewhat broader at its root (that is, 
where it starts from the brow) than below. The 
end of it should be neither hard nor fleshy, but 
it should be well defined, though neither very 
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pointed nor very broad, for all extremes of forms 
in all features are bad. Viewed in profile, the 
distance from the line of the wing of the nose to 
its tip should be only one-third of the length of 
the nose. Thus those noses which stand very 
much out from the face as they near the end of 
the nose, whilst they are low on the bridge and 
between the eyes, are out of proportion. Those 
having such noses are vivacious, but wanting in 
dignity and force of character. They 
pressionable andginconstant. 

The nostrils (frém the different forms of which 
many indications are given) should be pointed 
above and rounded below. The sides of the nose 
at its root between the eyes should close well 
with the line of the eye-bone (as one sees them 
invariably do in the antique statues), and should 
be at least half an inch in width. Perhaps 
better rule of proportion—as regards the whole 
face—is that the width of the nose between the 
eyes should be exactly the length of the eve. It 
will be remembered that I have already, when 
treating of the eyes, explained the various indica- 
tions given by the different relative proportions 
of width between the eyes and nose, 

Noses which are arched from their starting- 
point between the eyes show capability of com- 
mand, energy, and force of character. It will be 
remembered that the Duke of Wellington—the 
Iron Duke—had this sort of nose. Of course 
this form in excess (as it certainly was in his 
case), without the characteristics of self-control 
and other good points in the face, would not have 
the same indication. A very prominent nose, 
like the beak of a parrot, with a narrow a 
and retreating chin, would give stupid obstina 
but, in an otherwise good physiognomy, a reo. 
inent nose gives force, command, and productive 
energy. 

It can not, however, be denied that one soime- 
times comes upon noses which are rather small 
in proportion to the rest of the face, and which 
are so devoid of arch as to be almost concave in 
their line when seen in profile, in persons of fair- 
ly good understanding; but such noses belong 
rather to those who appreciate than to those who 
produce works of literature and art. The people 
having these noses, provided the brow shows 
some intellectuality, will be found to enjoy the 
beautiful influences of works of the imagination, 
but they themselves possess little or no creative 
power, 

Straight noses give indications between these 
two extremes; they may belong to persons of 
the creative, or simply appreciative, order of 
mind. The form of the head and brow and the 
line of the eyebrows would determine to which 
class they especially belong. Arched noses with 
broad backs denote force of character. Swift 
and Napoleon Bonaparte had noses of this type. 
This sort of nose, with an arch starting from the 
root, is seen in almost all the busts of the Ro- 
man emperors ; it is, in fact, frequently called the 
“Roman nose,” and is very typical of the race 
which was for so many ages dominant in Europe; 
whilst the beautiful straight nose (whiel h we are 
accustomed to call Grecian, because it is seen in 
almost all the antique statues) is quite as indica- 
tive of the perception of beauty in art and litera- 
ture, and of the subtletv of mind which distin- 
guished the Greeks.» The creative force in the 
antique straight nose is given by its proportion 
to the rest of the face, for it is always larger in 
proportion to the brow, cheeks, and jaws than 
the strongly arched broad-bridged nose which we 
call Roman, and thus it is indicative of quite as 
much productive force as the arched Roman 
nose, with infinitely more delicacy of perception ; 
but a small straight nose, shorter than the brow, 
and set ina large, round face, 
unintelligent person. 

High noses that are not broad-backed are oft- 
en seen in the faces of men of letters, but a high 
thin-backed nose, which seems to start up in a 
sharp ridge when seen in profile, is more indica 
tive of penetration and acuteness than force of 
mind. These have generally fine, sharp 
tips, with a downward curve; this is an indica- 
tion of wit. Voltaire and Sterne had such noses ; 
they are generally seen in combination with thin 
and flexible lips and a somewhat pointed chin. 
A nose which is bent downward is also indicative 
of sadness of disposition; but wit may exist (in 
fact generally does so) with a somewhat sad tem- 
perament.  Voltaire’s wit is almost always cyn- 
ical, and cynicism grows out of a want of hope, 
a want of belief in one’s fellow-creatures ; whilst 
in Sterne there is always, even in his brightest 
sallies, an undercurrent of pathetic sadness. Peo- 
ple with this sort of nose are sarcastic, somewhat 
hypochondriacal, and very often reserved and mo- 
If with this form of nose the nostrils are 
narrow and almost closed, and the wings of the 
nose pinched, the indications are still more those 
of melancholy; the more elastic and freely mov- 
ing the nostril with this form of nose the more 
bright and iess sardonic the wit. A person with 
a broad Roman nose having this violent down- 
ward curve over the mouth is one to be avoided, 
for this combination denotes a secretly voluptu- 
ous temperament—a man or-woman of strong 
passions hidden beneath a cold and reserved 
manner. Broad-backed fleshy noses, round and 
full at the tips, with intellectually good brows, 
show a genial temperament and a sense of hu- 
mor. Without the good indications of the brow 
they would only show love of good cheer and a 
certain good-humored carelessness. 

Snub-noses—that is, noses short in proportion 
to the brow and with round fleshy tips—are in- 
dicative of commonplace, somewhat coarse na- 
tures, especially if the nostrils are round and the 
nose very low between the eyes. 

What is called a turned-up nose shows vivacity 
of temperament, jealousy, talkativeness, impu- 
dence (growing out of a certain amount of self- 
esteem), and petulance. 

There is a sort of delicate turned-up nose 
which we often see in pretty women, and which, 


are im- 


is the nose of an 


noses 


rose. 





i 


-- 


9 
i: 


though it shows willfulness and coquetry—things 
not uncommon in pretty 
tells us, 


women, since the song 
“For oh! these charming women, 
Chey all bave wills of their own—” 
is significant of delicate perceptions and a cer- 
tain intuitive which thoroughly 
feminine, and very attractive to men 
These noses—which are especially the noses of 


cleverness is 


therefore 


charming women—are well raised at the root: in 


fact, have all the delicacy of line of a straight 
hose, except that the extreme tip has an upward 
curve. It must have been of one of these deli- 
cate and thoroughly feminine noses that Tenny- 


son was thinking when he described one of his 
heroines as having a “nose tip- tilted like a 
flower.” 

Flexible nostrils, which quiver under excite- 
ment, show an ardent, poetic, and sensitive tem 


perament, 


Very open and flexible nostrils show ardor in 





love, and if seen in conjunction with iat 
and slowly moving 


ge, full, 

and a full under-lip, in- 

dicate a voluptuous and passionate nature. 
Closed nostrils show melancholy, 


eves, 


timidity, and 
absence of hopefulness—a person who habitually 
sees everybody and everything en nor, 

Round nostrils 
somewhat 


show animal instinets and a 
of individuality; they are 
generally seen in snub-noses, which of themselves 
give the 


low type 


same indication. 
Long wrinkles descending from the wing of the 
nose to the mouth, which are 


visible when the 


mouth is in repose, show a melancholic turn of 
mind 
Noses which have on both sides many wrin- 


kles, which become visible on the slightest mo- 
tion, and never entirely disappear, even in a state 
of complete rest, show cunning and sarcasin. 
When the line (which, after extreme youth, is 
always more or Jess seen from the nose to the 
mouth) is very strongly marked, and descends at 
a great distance from the corners of the mouth to 


the chin, it evidences an anxious nature. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Reaner.—You will find hints abont dinners, 
lunches, etiquette, ete., also about silver and china, in 
Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 


you 
from this office on receipt of $1 : 

, C.—The Gretchen dress waist opens behing 
and is buttoned there. The straps across the front are 


merely bands of trimming, and may be omitted. They 
begin low on the bust, the upper one being about as 
long as the inserted piece or guit npe, ar d the others 
tapering to less length at the waist line. Velvet ribbon 
anu inch wide with a button at each end will answer 


for these bands, 
the dress with a row 
centre, 

Lov.—Make a ci ir of your shawl. 
add a deep velvet collar. For an apron over-skirt have 
one breadth of double-width goods for the front and 
one forthe back. Have the front short and round, and 
much wrinkled by pleats on the sides, and let the back 
be very long, square-cornered, and pleated in double 
box pleats at the top; then catch it up deeply in the 


or else a 


bias fold of the cashmere of 
of brier stitching through its 


cul 


Hem it, and 














middle, and by two high pleats on the sides. A facing 
i than a hem 
in-color in red shades is preferred for gen- 
tlemen’s gloves. 
Watis.—Have your sitting-room walls painted a 
pinkish-gray, and those of your dining-room pale gold- 





en brown with still lighter ceiling. 
.—The Astrakhan cloak is suitable for plain 
dress It is fashionable to seal letters with wax. 


Scnsortser.—Turcoman is much used for curtains 
and portiéres, ‘hese may be all alike, but, to prevent 
monotony, curtains may be plain with a border, and the 
portiéres striped or otherwise figured, with one color 
prevailing in all. 

Dvco.—A small dark red mantle either of camel’s-hair 
or of velvet, with a border of brown feathers or of fur, is 
What you want for a young lady of twenty-three years, 





M.—Use plain velvet for the over-dress, as that is 
most stylish, and have a brocaded skirt if you like. 

Loukrre. ‘or hints about etiquette consult Man- 
ners and Social Usages, which will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. Fit your cloak closer about 
the waist, but do not alter it otherwise For your lit- 
tle girl's dress and cloak read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVII. The course of study you 


mention is commendable, 

Joserutne K.—Make Astrakhan cloth coat like 
the frise jacket illustrated on page 653 of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XVIL., of which a ent pattern is 

Mus. L. H.—For a tailor suit use the design for 
cloth given on page 597 of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVIL. 

Josevpuine R.—Get such dresses and wraps as you 
would use in your own climate inthespring and autumn 
to wear during winter in the South. 

Marron.—Make a polonaise of your cashmere shawl 
by pattern illustrated on page 709 
XVIL. Do not use , but have 
velvet or of passementerie for trimming. 
object to cutting your embroidered 
would make the back and front of 
or perhaps the sides only, 


your 


given. 





bison 











a border of 
If you donot 
velvet cape, it 
a handsome visite, 
with plain velvet for the oth- 


er parts, and a fur border tor trimming. See designs 
in Bazar No. 45, Vol. X VIL. 

Nertir.—Let your skirts come within three or four 
inches of your boots. Braid your hair in one long 


Marguerite braid. 

Vatstry.—Do not have your dress dyed unless you 
must; then take the dyer’s advice ; 
Use it for the 
velveteen. 


and have it brown. 
skirt, with a basque of brown velvet or of 
Shorten your dolman like either of the il- 
lustratious of the first page of Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
X VIL, and combine with some small-figured velvet, or 
else make it entirely of satin, and put trimmings to rep- 
resent figures. 

K. E. C.—Make a basque and side panels of your red 
velvet to a darker red silk skirt for evening, or else on 
black silk. Get a brown cloth polonaise to nearly cov- 
er the red plush skirt, and have a vest of the plush 
Make up the garnet poplin with some soft wool fabric, 
or else over the plush skirt use designs in Bazar No. 
45, Vol. XVIL. 

Sunsoniser.—Use your small spinning-wheel just as 
it ix in one corner of your back A bunch of 


parlor. 
flax is sufficient decor ation. 


E. W.- i gray dress will dye golden brown or 
black very well 
Pivsu.—It is a risk to buy an expensive plush cloak. 


Why not get one of the fine soft cloths with diagonal 
surface and soft thick fleece on the wrong side? Have 
this stylishly made, and it will be suitable for most oc- 
casions. Plain velvet is far preferable to plush. 

D. C.—A gentleman sending a letter to a lady that 
requires a telegraphic answer will naturally arrange to 
pay for the dispatch if possible. 

iuta E. P.—-We do not know where you can obtain 
the rack. 

J. A. S.—Have your white flannel made in tailor style, 
and trimmed with a little silver or gilt braid on a vel- 
vet vest, collar, and cuffs. Do not alter your garnet 
velvet dress. Cloth is fashionably combined with vel- 
vet for the street, and Sicilienne or other repped goods 
with velvet for the house. A little Gretc hen dress with 
velvet guimpe will be pretty for your girl of eight 
years, 
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LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avraor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tur Man Sue 
Carep For,” “ For Hee Saxe,” * Cowarp 
CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PICKED UP ON THE STAIRS. 


DID not add to the complications of the even- 

ing by telling Ella all that I had heard from 
Sally Garboush ; it was as well to leave a little in 
the background for a while. It might not have 
distressed her, or it might have distressed her a 
great deal—it was doubtful which in the peculiar, 
irritable, nervous state to which my younger sis- 
ter was reduced. She was in trouble; she felt 
herself aggrieved ; the fact of the false name un- 
der which Hugh Mackness had introduced him- 
self to us she had taken to heart more closely 
than I, and the sorrows of Mr. Mackness over the 
untimely and tragic decease of his relative seem- 
ed very small in comparison with her own cares. 
Before we reached Fisher Street she had almost 
forgotten there had been a murder in the city 
that evening. Young girls are not likely to be 
very deeply affected over the trials and troubles 
which they are not called upon to share: why 
should they be? I don’t think I should have 
been affected myself, or distressed by many con- 
flicting thoughts even of Mr. Mackness, if my fa- 
ther had not been so eccentric that evening, if he 
had not been so very late in coming to see us, if 
there were not a kind of miserable foreboding 
that more was to follow this, and that with the 
story in the newspapers had begun a strange 
story for ourselves. To my mind we seemed 
mixed up in it—we did not know what the mor- 
row might bring forth—we could not guess. I 
was afraid that it would bring forth grief to 
us; that it was possible more lives than one had 
changed for good—that is, for better or worse— 
on the night Richard Mackness was done to death 
in Mincing Lane. What altered Hugh Mack- 
ness’s life would alter Ella’s, and what changed 
her would alter me. For she was all I had in 
the world to love desperately, to help with all 
my heart, to share my secrets with, as I shared 
hers—to understand as no one but myself could 
ever understand her. My half-sister Lydia I 
Joved in a way, but it was in a half-sisterly fash- 
ion. I was always afraid of her, of what she 
might say or do, respect her as I might and as I 
did. She was too practical; she had not a spark 
of sentiment in her composition, and I do not 
believe that she had ever had. If she had ever 
been in love—if anybody, when Ella and I were 
little girls, had been in love with her—she had 
kept the secret rigorously, and no one had known 
a word about it. Perhaps that was the worst of 
Lydia; she never told much about herself, and 
she wanted to know everything about other peo- 
ple. Ella told her once, in one of their endless 
little discussions, that she always thought the 
worst of other people too, and Lydia did not for- 
give this remark for two days—the longest sulk 
that I had known her to have. But she got over 
it, of course. She was always at her best and 
brightest—though she was never particularly 
bright, poor Lydia !—when there was no differ- 
ence between us all, when the little parlor at the 
back of the shop in Fisher Street was home, 
and we three were together to make it so. Per- 
haps I had better say at once that she loved us 
better than we loved her—that makes the posi- 
tion clearer. But Ella and I were sisters, and 
she was on'v half a sister. We were not un- 
natural, 

When the cab drew up before our house in 
Fisher Street we found Lydia at the open door 
looking anxiously in our direction. I was afraid 
something fresh had happened during my ab- 
sence, but she was only waiting for us, and too 
fidgety to sit still and wait quietly in the back 
parlor. 

“What a time you have been! I thought you 
wouldn’t come home after all, Ella,” said Lydia, 
in her dry, matter-of-fact tone, that was aggrava- 
ting occasiohally. 

We had dismissed the cabman, and were stand- 
ing in the shop, after Lydia had closed and locked 
the door. 

“T had two minds about stopping,” said Ella, 
wearily ; “ but here I am, you see.” 

“Yes. Iam very glad.” 

“That my evening has been spoiled ?” asked 
my sister, very quickly. 

“No, no, child. That you are back” ; and Lydia 
explained: “ You know what I mean. You ought 
to know !” 

“IT don't see a great deal to be glad about,” 
answered Ella, ruefully. 

“ Ah, well,” said Lydia. “ Let me see how you 
look.” 

It was a strange request for Lydia, and made 
at a strange time, 

“Where is father?” I asked. 

“Oh! he has gone to bed,” Lydia replied. “He 
wouldn’t wait up any longer for anybody,” he 
said. 

“T thought he was going to wait till Judgment 
Day,” I remarked. 

“ Hush, hush, Maud 
exaggerate, you know.” 

“Is he pretty well now ?” 

“Yes; he is sound asleep upstairs.” 

Ella had taken off ber cloak and wrappings, 
but she looked from Lydia to me with a severity 
of expression that was almost comical. 


He is a little inclined to 
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“Tf I had not wanted to come home—if I had 
not got sick of it all—I should have given you 
both a bit of my mind for this,” she said, a little 
spitefully. 

“We could not tell what might happen,” 
answered Lydia, calmly, as she put her glasses on, 
“and father was anxious about you, and very nerv- 
ous and poorly when Maud left. Is the skirt 
quite full enough, do you think ?” 

“Bother the skirt!” said Ella. 

“It’s a pretty dress, though. Did you make it 
at the Pages? Did they help you?” 

“ Yes, they did,” said Ella, shortly. 

“It becomes you extremely well,” remarked 
Lydia, taking her glasses off again. “You look 
very nice in it.” 

She gave a strange little sigh as she passed 
into the parlor where our bread-and-cheese sup- 
per was waiting for us now, and looking at Ella 
askance, I thought Lydia’s verdict was pretty near 
the truth. She did look “ nice” indeed ; she look- 
ed so very handsome that one could not associate 
this tall, good-looking, gracefully dressed girl, with 
flowers in her hair and flowers looping up her dress, 
with the shabby surroundings of a little haber- 
dasher’s shop in Soho. Sal Garboush’s verdict 
to her father was nearer the mark, and a better 
criticism, than Lydia’s—she looked “ like a real 
queen!’ And I was proud of her in my heart, 
proud of her beauty, which I did not envy, proud 
of her own good sense, which did not think too 
much of it herself, conscious enough, as was nat- 
ural, that she was prettier than most girls whom 
she met in Soho, or who came to practice at Mr. 
Tite’s Academy. 

It was not a festive supper which we three 
girls had together. We were a depressed trium- 
virate ; each had a great deal to think about, and 
the thoughts which troubled us kept us quiet and 
subdued, 

I was glad when it was over and the supper 
things were cleared away. It seemed so strange 
for the three of us to be equally silent and un- 
communicative, for Lydia and myself, in our 
shabby black merinos, to be facing this fashion- 
able young lady in full ball costume. It was 
doubtful whether our thoughts were in common 
either; of what Lydia was thinking one could 
not guess from her steady survey of the coal fire ; 
Ella was brooding over her wrongs, real and im- 
aginary, with Hugh Mackness in the foreground 
as the author of them; I was thinking of the 
murder in Mincing Lane, and what might come 
of it. 

“ Did father read the newspaper, after all ?” I 
asked so suddenly that Lydia gave one of those 
little jumps in her chair to which she was prone, 
if taken unawares by sudden questions or move- 
ments, or noises in the neighborhood. 

“No. He did not wake up for some time; then 
he went straight to bed,” replied my half-sister. 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“ He was anxious to see it when I left.” 

“ Yes,” said Lydia, thoughtfully, “he was. 

That was all the conversation we had together, 
until we had put the gas out and gone upstairs. 
On the first floor were our bedrooms, Lydia’s at 
the back, and ours, a double-bedded room, in the 
front of the house. Above were the two rooms 
occupied by Mr. Wellmore, the front room as his 
office, studio, or workshop—he called it by either 
name indifferently—the back his bedroom, which 
he had placed at my father’s disposal for the even- 
ing of the fourth. Lydia went upstairs to listen 
at the door,and make sure all was well in the 
second-floor back, and we stood on the landing 
waiting for her to come down again. 

There was a long pause, and then to our sur- 
prise Lydia knocked at the door. 

“You are not asleep, dad ?” we heard her say, 

“No, my child; I said I shouldn’t get any sleep 
here,” came the voice back. 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“Was I talking ?” 

“Yes. Do you want anything ?” 

“| should have been glad of a feather-bed, but 
it’s too late to make a change. This infernal mat- 
tress is as hard as an iron-clad. What does your 
lodger sleep on a thing like this for ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“Something wrong with his spine, I suppose. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night. Ella has come home,” said Lyd- 
ia; and Ella, on the landing below, made a little 
mone, and said to me, in a low tone: 

‘Much he cares about that.” 

Probably at that hour of the night he did not 
care a great deal for the news which Lydia had 
thought .it necessary to impart, and which he re- 
ceived with equanimity. 

“Oh! has she? Tell her not to make too 
much noise down there laughing.” . 

“ Laughing,” cried Ella, as Mr, Protheroe’s in- 
structions issued from the depths of his bed. 

“ And—oh, Lydia,” he called. 

iy Yes.” 

“You will find my boots and trousers rather 
muddy, I am afraid,” he said. “Ihave put them 
outside.” 

“T see you have,” answered Lydia. 

“Give them a good brush to-night, if you can. 
I shall go back to Norwood immediately after 
breakfast ; perhaps before.” 

“Not before,” said Lydia. “TI can get your 
breakfast as early as you like.” 

“T never give anybody trouble. Don’t get up 
early for me, child.” 

Lydia was coming down-stairs when he called 
to her again. He was wonderfully wakeful now, 
and it was all Lydia’s fault, I considered. 

“What time does that dirty old wretch take 
the shutters down, did you tell me?” 

“I did not tell you, father,” said Lydia; “ but 
he takes them down about half past seven gen- 
erally. Is he to have the hat and boots ?” 

“ Have the what ?” 

“The Founder’s hat and boots.” 

“God bless my soul, no!” exclaimed my father 
from within, “ What made you think of such 
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a thing? Have my hat and boots! What 
next ?” 

“ You said he was to have them.” 

“My dear, you must have dreamed it. Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night,” responded Lydia again; then 
she came down-stairs, with my father’s boots and 
trousers in her hands. They were very muddy, 
certainly, and would take some time to get into 
a presentable condition again. ‘Take up some of 
Isaac Garboush’s time, I hoped, and if he came 
early enough to-morrow morning. 

“He seems all right again,” said Lydia, beam- 
ing with the intelligence which she conveyed to 
us. 

“Yes,” I replied, “he is much better, I should 
say.” 

““Good-night, you girls. Mind the lamp,” and 
then Lydia turned to go down-stairs again. 

“Where are you going now?” asked Ella, testi- 
ly; “you are as restless as a cat, Lydia.” 

“T shall hang these in the parlor to dry. It’s 
warm there,” said Lydia, always practical. 

As she descended, a card fell from the pocket 
of the trousers which were hanging across her 
arm. I was the only one to perceive it; Elia had 
gone into the front room now, and Lydia was pro- 
ceeding slowly down the stairs. 

I stole down three steps, picked up the card, 
and read it by the lamp standing on the chair on 
the landing till Lydia should return and light her 
eandle. I don’t know what made me do this, but 
I was painfully on the alert. With this Founder’s 
Day I seemed—we all seemed—to have begun a 
new life. That is why I take up my story from 
this date, for new lives to more than one of us 
started from that point, just as I had seemed to 
fancy that it would. I felt my heart sink as I 
read the card. It was the card of Mr. Richard 
Mackness, Colonial Merchant, Ethelburga Build- 
ings, Mincing Lane, E.C., and on it was written in 
pencil, and in a handwriting I had never seen—a 
small, straggling, peculiar handwriting that was 
very characteristic: “Come to my office at seven, 
and I will hear all you have to say. There will 
be nobody to interrupt us there.” 

I felt a strange coldness creeping over me as I 
read the inscription on the card—a tingling at the 
roots of my hair, as though it might rise with hor- 
ror at the awful thoughts which flowed in upon 
me then, And only to me, thank Heaven! For 
I could tell no one of this—not even Lydia or 
Ella, Not even my own father lying upstairs in 
his strange room unable to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IN OUR ROOM. 


My sister’s troubles—whether love troubles or 
not I could hardly decide—seemed to fade into 
thin air with the discovery of Mr. Richard Mack- 
ness’s card. I was on the threshold of a terrible 
truth, or in the possession of a clew of cireum- 
stantial evidence which, true or false, might tend 
to hang my father. Should I destroy it? It 
would be surely wise to destroy it, and snap one 
link in the chain which might be already forging 
for him. I could only think of him—not of the 
murder, not of justice. I hesitated. Something 
seemed to whisper to me the wisdom of keeping 
it, the moral right of keeping it, and in my state 
of irresolution I slipped it into my little purse, 
and then waited as calmly as I could for Lydia’s 
re-appearance. When she returned I was pre- 
pared for her saying that there was blood upon 
his clothes, that the damning proofs of a great 
crime were manifest, that all was closing in upon 
him, and upon us who would be sufferers with 
him; but she came up grave and self-possessed, 
went into her room, returned and lighted her can- 
dle by our lamp, and then looked hard at me. 

“ Are you well, Maud ?” 

“ Yes—very well,” I answered ; “a little tired, 
perhaps. That’s—that’s all.” 

“This wild-goose chase has upset you, but you 
must not mind.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” I murmured. 

Lydia dropped her voice to a whisper. 

“Is she very cross about it all—cross with me, 
I mean ?” she inquired. 

“No,” I said; “she was glad to get home— 
considering all things.” 

“ Ah, poor Ella!” she whispered again ; then she 
leaned forward, kissed me, and said good-night. 
It was not a usual action with her. We were 
not a demonstrative family. Only in rare trou- 
ble, or after one of our sisterly tiffs, was there 
ever any kissing between us three. We were 
too practical and business-like for any nonsense 
of that sort. However, the action surprised me, 
though I returned her kiss, and looked at her in- 
quiringly in my turn. Was this a time of sus- 
pense to us, and did she guess it already, disguise 
it as she might, and in a manner very foreign to 
her? 

It had been a steady gaze at_me, that was all. 
Perhaps she was thinking of Ella still, and how 
I loved Ella, and, for my young sister’s sake, 
might be keeping something back from her which 
she would like to know, and for which reserve 
her looks were a reproach. I could not read 
them, but Lydia was different that night. That 
was all I was certain of, except that I was differ- 
ent too, and possibly a puzzle to her. I could 
not tell, and I would not have asked her for the 
world another question. 

I found Ella sitting in a chair by the window, 
her elbow on the back, and her hand supporting 
her head. She had made no effort to undress 
yet; she sat there in her ball dress. In our 
sparsely furnished double-bedded room she was 
a fair picture enough, but one which I had no 
disposition to admire. The blind of the window 
was undrawn, and she was looking into the street, 
as if interested in the darkness below. 

Fisher Street had relapsed into silence at last, 
or rather into that subdued amount of unrest 
which such a street as ours—in a low neighbor- 





hood, and lying between De Quincey’s “ stony- 
hearted Oxford Street” and a still busier thor- 
oughfare—always possesses. 

The shops were all shut, the patrons of The 
Feathers had walked or reeled home, and there 
was only one small light gleaming in the bar 
amongst the rows of bottles and glasses on the 
shelves. There was a policeman tramping along 
and trying each shop door with a pressure of his 
heavy hand as he passed, and there were shadowy 
figures flitting by occasionally. 

“Do you know how late it is, Ella?” I asked. 

“Tam home early,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Well, late for us, It is past one, 1 am sure.” 

“Very likely.” 

“You must rest now. I wouldn’t brood upon 
this any more to-night. Knowing so little, what 
is the use of it?” 

“Knowing so much would be a better phrase, 
Maud.” 

“No, no; not yet,” I said, pulling down the 
blind. ‘We do not know, we can not tell any- 
thing. We will give him the benefit of the doubt 
until we see him. He only asked for that.” 

“T don’t want to talk about this all over 
again,” she said, tetchily; “let me be, please. 
Don’t get into Lydia’s ways, and be always har- 
assing and fidgeting. You are getting like her 
by degrees, Maud—you are beginning to preach 
and reason and worry and argue—and one of you 
is enough !” 

This was an unpleasant charge, but it did not 
pain me. I was no preacher, and | was never 
able to reason. With less pressure on my mind, 
I could have smiled at my sister’s irritable attack 
upon me. I was too much like Lydia to her; 
and to Lydia I was always too much like Ella to 
please her entirely, my half-sister said. I was an 
unhappy medium, perhaps. 

Still, Ella thought she had hurt my feelings, 
and she was always warm-hearted and quick. 
Before I had crossed the room again she said at 
once: 

“Don’t mind me, Maud. I’m only a fool—the 
fool of the family—there’s always one, you know !” 

To my surprise, she began pulling up the win- 
dow-blind again. 

“ Good gracious! my dear, how am I to get to 
bed if vou do that ?” I cried. 

“ Just for a little while,” she pleaded. 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. ‘“I—I fancy 
he might come on to explain to-night, if he thought 
I was worth explaining anything to.” 

“Ella, what nonsense !” 

“] would have done so in his place. I wouldn't 
let anybody think I was a scamp—a poor, paltry, 
commonplace scamp—for more minutes than I 
could help. I couldn’t let that impression deep- 
en and harden in the mind of anybody I cared a 
scrap for. Not I!” she cried, passionately. 

“ You forget his trouble, Ella.” 

“He has no right to forget mine.” 

“It is a trouble, then?” I asked, anxiously; “a 
great trouble? Oh! I am sorry.” 

“IT do not say it’s a trouble. I wouldn’t own 
it if it were,” she said. ‘“ But what do you keep 
talking about this for?” she cried again. “ Why 
do you keep on like this? Why—” 

“Ella, I only want you to come to bed.” 

“So I will in a minute, only he might—if he 
were a true gentleman—come down the street in 
a cab almost directly. I can’t help thinking he 
will, although it is not likely. Is it?” 

“Not et all likely.” 

My decisive reply settled the question. She 
drew the blind down sharply, and moved from 
the window. Even then she walked about the 
room, arranging little things, looking into draw- 
ers, wasting time with her ornaments, her hair- 
pins, and her flowers; putting her bouquet care- 
fully into water, letting down her hair, and tak- 
ing considerable pains in its re-arrangement for 
the night. And her thoughts were not mine, 
her cares were not mine,in that hour. Hers were 
far away, little, light snow-flakes, which seemed 
nothing to me then. 

was sitting, still dressed, on the side of my 
bed, but she did not notice that act of inconsist- 
ency on my part. She had forgotten me alto- 
gether. Suddenly there came a very decided 
and startling crack to the window-glass which 
made us both jump. A small stone had evident- 
ly been thrown lightly up at the window as a sig- 
nal, unless some extra-frivolous being, attracted 
by the light, had hazarded a joke in passing. 

“Tt’s Hugh!” cried Ella. 

But I was already afraid it was not. 





CHAPTER X. 
AT THE WINDOW. 


No. It was not Hugh Mackness, who with an 
open and contrite spirit had come at this late 
hour to Fisher Street to make the amende honor- 
able to Ella Protheroe. It was no one whom we 
knew. From our post of vantage at the first- 
floor window, we could see it was a short man in 
a pilot coat and billycock hat, who with his hands 
in his coat pocket was standing in the middle of 
the road looking up at us. We had drawn the 
blind aside to peer out, and the man immediate- 
ly signaled to us, pointed to the street door, and 
then put his finger to his lips, symbolical of cau- 
tion. 

“He wants us to come down,” said Ella. “Is 
he drunk, or mad, or impudent, or has he brought 
a letter from—from any one, do you think ?” 

We raised the blind, opened the window quiet- 
ly and slowly, and then Ella called out: 

“What is it?” 

“Could I speak to you, miss, for a moment ?” 

“Who are you—what do you want?” she in- 
quired, quickly. 

I had opened my mouth to reply, and found 
that my tongue refused to move. I was afraid 
of what was coming next—of what had come to 
us already, 
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“T am in the police,” he said; ‘ Mr. Railsford, 
from Scotland Yard. It is very important I should 
see some one belonging to this house at once. It 
does not matter who it is.” 

I had sunk down in the chair; all my courage 
and nerve had wholly deserted me. 1 was very 
helpless, because I knew more of the danger than 
the others—because I was terribly afraid. 

“ How do we know you're from Scotland Yard?” 
asked Ella, shrewdly. 

“Tt’s all right, miss,” called out another voice, 
and the policeman we had seen trying the doors of 
the opposite establishments stepped from the 
shadows on our side of the way and looked up at 
us also. At the same moment, to my acute hear- 
ing, there came the sound of soft footsteps over- 
head, such as a man with bare feet would make, 
proceeding cautiously across the room above us. 
I was sure somebody was moving in the sitting- 
room of Mr. Wellmore, but I did not call Ella’s 
attention to it. I could guess who it was. Ella 
had not heard; naturally impetuous, she had her 
head and shoulders out of the window now, and 
I was roused to action once more by the fear that 
her body would very shortly follow, if I did not 
make a firm clutch at her skirts. 

“Can’t you tell us what you want?” said Ella, 
sharply. Even the poor policemen were not 
treated with courtesy that evening by her. She 
was completely upset, and cross and variable. 

“Not very well,” said Mr. Railsford. 

I heard the window above our own opening 
slowly, and so did Ella and the police, the latter 
going a step or two backward and looking up, and 
the policeman flashing his bull’s-eye lantern in 
the same direction. 

“Did you hear that? There are thieves in the 
house,” cried Ella, now really alarmed, drawing 
her head in suddenly, and thus rapping it unne- 
cessarily hard against the window-frame. ““ Oh—” 

“Don’t scream. Don’t make a noise,” I urged. 
“Tt is all right. They have woke father, that’s 
all, and he has gone into the next room to learn 
what is the matter. Or it may be Lydia looking 
about her. Don’t scream, Ella.” 

“Who’s going to scream?” said Ella. 
not a baby.” 

“T will come down,” I called out; and then my 
second thoughts assured me that it would be an 
unwise step, that I should be letting into the pre- 
mises men who might be in search of my father, 
and already have in their possession a warrant— 
great Heaven !—for his apprehension. And by 
delay there would be an opportunity for him to 
escape—if he wished to escape—if he were really 
guilty—if it were possible he could be guilty. 
And I wished him to escape at any cost, at any 
sacrifice. The right of avenging a murder did 
not rest with me, and the poor weak man upstairs 
was my father, whether good or bad, weak or vil- 
lainous. And I could not move a’step to hang him. 

“No, I will not come down to-night. I am 
afraid,” I answered, very firmly, and truthfully 
too, and speaking hurriedly to the men below me. 
“T don’t know you. You have no right to come 
here at this hour, Call in the morning, if you will.” 

“Don’t I tell you it’s all square ?” said the de- 
tective, angrily. 

“It is indeed, Miss Protheroe,” 
policeman, 
questions.” 

“ Ask them here, please. 
if T can.” 

“ But—” be san Ella, when I held her arm tight- 
ly, enjoining silence. 
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I will answer them 
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SKETCHES IN JAMAICA. 
See illustration on page 765. 


N° transformation can be greater than that ef- 
IN fected, in less than a week, by one of the 
line of steam-ships plying semi-monthly between 
New York and Kingston, Jamaica. The passen- 
ger leaves New York on a bleak winter's day, 
muffled in heavy wraps, shivering, sneezing, nose 
red and eyes watery from the stinging wind, 
and feeling generally miserable and unhappy. 
Six days later the same passenger, divested of all 
his cumbersome outer wraps, revels in tropical 
warmth and scenery, as his steamer moves slowly 
up Kingston Harbor. His cold has disappeared, 
his nose and eyes have resumed their normal 
condition, and he is literally transformed into a 
different being. 

The journey thus far has cost him $50. If he 
wishes he can at once step aboard of a coast- 
wise steamer, and for $25 more spend a week in 
the circumnavigation of the island. This is a 
voyage that would prove tedious with many rep- 
etitions; but as a first experience it is full of 
novelties and delightful surprises in the way of 
scenery and incident. As the island of Jamaica 
is only 165 miles long, to spend a week in its cir- 
cumnavigation by steamer presupposes a great 
many delays en rouwle. The steamer does make a 
number of ports, and in each one the passenger 
is afforded time for a run ashore, while sometimes 
the delay is for a whole day, giving opportunity 
for quite extended visits to adjacent sugar or cof- 
fee plantations, or whatever else of special inter- 
est is offered. 

Starting from Kingston, the first stop is at Mo- 
rant Bay. This place was the scene of an upris- 
ing of blacks and a massacre of whites in 1865, 
known as Bogle’s Rebellion. The ruins of the 
old court-house in which the whites took refuge, 
and which was burned over their heads by the 
mob, the place where the insurgent leaders were 
hanged, and their graves, are still pointed out. 

Port Morant, the second stopping-place, is at 
the extreme eastern point of the island, and is 
the place at which the submarine cable connect- 
ing Jamaica with the rest of the world makes its 
landing. Port Antonio comes next. It is an in- 
significant little town of two main streets and a 
few small cross streets stretching back to the 
towering hills which almost overhang it. Wretch- 
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ed and dilapidated as this place looks, however, 
it is the chief port of the island for the fruit 
trade with the United States, and as many as 
eight or ten American vessels may be seen lying 
here at once, waiting for their cargoes of cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, or pine-apples. In its vicinity the 
wonderful tropical vegetation of the island is to 
be seen in unequalled luxuriance. 

Leaving Port Antonio, Annatto Bay is touched 
at; and then comes Port Maria, where may be 
visited some of the most extensive cocoa-nut 
plantations on the island. The next port made 
is St. Ann’s Bay, a dilapidated little town con- 
taining two or three well-built churches and 
public buildings, but noted for the numerous and 
wonderful natural curiosities, in the shape of 
caves, wells, cascades, and precipices, with which 
the country immediately back of it is filled. 
Among the most interesting of these are the 
Blue Holes, Bull Rock Cave, the Light Hole in 
Dry Harbor Mountains, the Rio Ho, Roaring Riv- 
er, and White River, with their tremendous cas- 
cades, and the fantastic deposits of carbonate of 
lime along the Ocho Rios road. <A special fea- 
ture of this vicinity is the cultivation of the pi- 
mento-tree, which is one of the most valuable of 
the products of Jamaica, 

After touching at Dry Harbor and Rio Bueno, 
Montego Bay is reached. It was once second in 
commercial importance only to Kingston, but has 
so fallen into decay that the visitor wonders how 
it can afford even the whitewash that is spread 
with such lavish recklessness over its public 
buildings. In its fine parish church is the statue 
of the lady of Rose Hill, who is said to have 
murdered five husbands, and been finally stran- 
gled. In proof of this latter assertion the mark 
of a rope is shown on the neck of the statue. 
The steamer next slips through the narrow en- 
trance and into the secure harbor of Falmouth, 
which is a pretty town of 4000 inhabitants, 
and in which the chief object of interest is Rose 
Hill, once the home of the strangled lady. At 
Lucea, the next port, the tourist should certain- 
ly go ashore and enjoy one of the most magnifi- 
cent views on the island. It is to be had from a 
point about two miles back of the town, between 
some immense trees on Dry Hill, and is sim- 
piy exquisite in every detail. Back of Lucea 
rises the Dolphin, 3500 feet in height. Savan- 
na-la-Mar, Black River, Alligator Pond, and 
Milk River are the remaining ports touched at, 
The first offers a glorious view from the “ Sa- 
line,” a Moravian station high up among the 
mountains. Black River is the sea-port of the 
parish of St. Elizabeth, and is at the mouth of a 
stream of the same name, which is the largest on 
the island, and is navigable for about seventy 
miles of its course. A novel experience in the 
way of travel is a trip up Black River in a native 
trading bungy, or flat-bottomed boat. 

At Alligator Pond the sporting tourist will 
naturally wish to stop and shoot some of the al- 
ligators that abound in it and its vicinity. 

If the traveller chooses to remain in Kingston 
instead of cruising around the island, he will dis- 
cover there plenty of occupation for such ener- 
gies as the enervating tropical climate has left 
him. After becoming accustomed to the uncar- 
peted floors, the long siestas in the middle of the 
day, the cheap and excellent cigars, the morning 
coffee brought to his bedside, the innumerable 
servants, who only receive twenty to thirty cents 
per day, the curious scenes in the market-place, 
the spectacle of negro women coaling the steam- 
ers lying at the wharves, by means of baskets of 
coal carried on their heads, and the thousand and 
one novel sights, sounds, and sensations with 
which he is surrounded, he will be ready to take 
some of the innumerable short exeursions for 
which the country immediately adjacent to Kings- 
ton is famous. 

He must visit Constant Spring, one of the lar- 
gest sugar plantations in the vicinity of Kingston, 
where all the operations of sugar-making may be 
witnessed; Half-way Tree, three miles from the 
city, and its most fashionable resort; Bog Walk, 
about twenty miles from Kingston, near Spanish 
Town, the most beautiful drive on the island; the 
cinchona plantation on Blue Mountain, twenty- 
two miles from the city, and nearly 6000 feet 
above the sea ; Stony Hill; Rose Hill, with its ean- 
dlewood-tree and fern walks; and the Castleton 
Gardens, with their wonderful palm avenues and 
magnificent specimens of the great lily Victoria 
regia. Nor does this list contain one-tenth of the 
many charming places that he will be invited and 
urged to visit during his stay in this most fasci- 
nating of tropical islands. 





THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


ET your baby be.fed every three hours dur- 

4 ing the day; never more frequently, even 
though he should cry and seem hungry. Give 
him his last meal at night about half past ten, 
and he will then need nothing more until about 
five or even six o’clock the following morning. 
It is a bad plan to rise in the night-time to nurse 
a child ; the mother’s rest is thereby broken, her 
functions disturbed, her health impaired, and hab- 
its engendered which will prove injurious alike 
to her own organism and to that of her child. 
Of course, during the first two or three months 
of infantile life, when the child requires feeding 
more frequently, the above rule can not be ob- 
served; but after four months a healthy baby 
can very well sleep for six hours at night with- 
out needing any aliment. Accustom your infant, 
therefore, to sleep as long as he can without 
food. If you have been used to nurse him at in- 
tervals during the night, gradually lengthen those 
intervals until you approximate to the hours we 
have named. Three pints of milk daily is fully 
sufficient for a baby four montbs old, and for a 
healthy woman this is about the quantity which 
nature will furnish every twenty-four hours. Let 
this suffice, and on no account add to this regi- 








men any kind of artificial food, otherwise you 
will ruin your baby’s digestion, and predispose 
him to serious complaints in later life. Be care- 
ful, while he is being fed, to hold him in an easy 
and reclining position, and let him lean to the 
right side, not to the left, both during and after 
his meal, because the liver in infants is extremely 
large, and as this organ occupies the right side 
of the body, it will, if the child be laid on the 
left side, press unduly on the stomach, and so 
cause sickness and vomiting. 

It is well to suggest that boiled milk, eggs, 
fish, rice, sago, porridge, farinaceous puddings, 
and vegetables in moderation constitute the food 
most commendable to nursing mothers. Pea 
soup, lentil soup, turnips, and parsnips are es- 
pecially useful. On the other hand, you should 
carefully avoid pork, veal, bacon, ham, salt beef, 
duck, goose, sausages, tripe, liver, kidneys, heart, 
and all rich dishes. Do not take alcoholic stimu- 
lants; it is far better to drink boiled milk and 
water while nursing than porter, ale, or stout. 
We have seen the very best results to both mo- 
ther and child from the adoption of a milk regi- 
men by the former. Be sure you get, every day, 
a fair amount of exercise and fresh air, and Jet 
your mind rest as much as possible. 

It is customary to wean children at seven 
months, but we consider this too early an age. We 
think no child ought to be weaned until the first 
four teeth are through the gums, and this does not 
occur in some cases until the ninth or even the 
tenth month. Of course if the mother’s health 
should fail, or the proper supply of milk not be 
forth-coming, some preparation of an artificial 
kind must be given to supplement the natural 
food. For this purpose we recommend the fol- 
lowing aliment, for the formula of which we are 
indebted to eminent medical writers: fresh cow's 
milk, one pint; skimmed milk, half a pint; hot 
filtered water, half a pint; sugar of milk, one 
ounce; bicarbonate of soda, in powder, ten grains. 
The sugar of milk, which can be bought at any 
chemist’s, should be first dissolved in the hot water, 
mixed, and then added to the other ingredients. 
For a child ten or twelve months old this food 
should be replaced by more solid aliments, such 
as boiled and sweetened cow’s milk, thickened 
with biscuits or rusks, tops and bottoms, etc., 
broken small and reduced toa pulp. Thickened 
milk can also be made by means of cooked wheat 
flour or other meal. To prepare this, spread the 
flour loosely over the surface of a clean, un- 
greased tin, and let it stand in a moderately hot 
oven until the flour becomes baked to a light 
brown. The object of this process is to break 
up the granules of the flour and thereby render 
the food easier of digestion. Remember that 
all infantile foods must be administered warm, 
not hot, but about the temperature of the mo- 
ther’s milk, and that the feeding bottles and 
tubes used by the child must be kept scrupulous- 
ly clean, and be emptied and well rinsed out 
after each meal. Do not make more food at a 
time than the quantity needed for one meal— 
about a quarter of a pint to half a pint, accord- 
ing to the age of the baby—and never keep until 
evening food prepared in the earlier part of the 
day. When the bottle and tube are cleansed, 
let them lie in pure cold water until next wanted. 
If you can not trust your milkman, or if for any 
reason you suspect the fresh milk you buy to be 
watered or unwholesome, you will find the w- 
sweetened condensed milk a good and safe sub- 
stitute. Dilute it with from four to six times its 
volume of warm water. Remember, however, 
that even the wnsweetened milk does not keep 
well after the tin is opened; therefore be cau- 
tious in using it. Do not on any account use the 
sweetened milk. The sugar contained in it can 
not be digested by a baby’s stomach. Later still, 
when your child is able to masticate well, you 
can give such foods as porridge, corn flour, sago, 
hominy, semolina, light custard pudding, bread 
jelly, fruit syrups, and so forth. But we would 
never permit a child of tender years to consume 
flesh-meats in any form. 

Next, let us give you a few suggestions about 
clothing. Your baby’s garments should be loose, 
and frequently changed. As children of an 
early age require much warmth, the best ma- 
terial for their under-clothing is soft fine flannel. 
Be sure you have your baby’s night-gown made 
of flannel, with a long skirt, for, like all children, 
he will certainly be apt to toss off his bedclothes 
at night, and it is therefore necessary he should 
be protected against any chill that might ensue 
before you awake and can cover him up again. 
You must be careful to keep his feet warm all 
day and night, and for this purpose nothing will 
be found so useful as knitted woollen socks. Let 
him always sleep in his crib beside your bed, but 
not with you in your own bed. Keep him out of 
currents of air, and be careful not to place his 
crib between a window and door. Until he is 
fully three years old he will want to sleep the 
greater part of the day. Six hours every day 
should be passed by him in slumber, besides the 
repose of the night. But if at any time, either 
night or day, he should not seem inclined to 
sleep when he is laid down for the purpose, do 
not rock him. Rocking induces slumber, it is 
true, but by congesting the blood-vessels of the 
brain, which are in childhood singularly suscepti- 
ble and delicate. Take the child in your arms 
if he will not sleep, sing to him, or put him on a 
mattress in front of the fire and let him feel the 
warmth of the flame on his body. Children are 
often sleepless because they are cold. 

Twice a day, morning and evening, let your 
baby have a bath of soft water. The water used 
must be tepid, about 85° or 90° Fahr. For the 
morning bath use unscented soap, making a 
lather of it and applying it plentifully over the 
whole body, the head included. In the evening 
you do not need the soap. Be sure you do not 
use hard water, containing alkaline salts, for your 
child’s bath. Immediately after he is washed 
envelop him in a warmed Turkish towel, and rub 





him all over thoroughly and briskly. Then pow- 
der him from head to foot with simple violet pow- 
der, taking care to purchase the best quality you 
can procure. As soon as the child is dressed in 
the morning, or even before he is dressed, if the 
weather be not too cold, put him on his mattress 
before the fire, and let him kick there to his 
heart’s content. If this is done before he is 
dressed, he should be loosely wrapped in flannel 
in such a way as not to impede his free move- 
ments. As he grows older, let him crawl about 
as he likes, only mind that no pins are dropped 
about on the floor, and that all draughts are care- 
fully excluded from under doors and windows. 
Exercise, untrammelled and vigorous, is as ne- 
cessary in infancy as in adult age. In fine wea- 
ther you must see that your baby gets taken out 
into the open air once every day about noon, for 
an hour, well protected from cold, but without 
any constriction about the throat. Cloaks or 
tippets hanging from the neck are most injurious ; 
the free passage of the air in the windpipe is 
thereby hindered, and choking may ensue. We 
hope you get plenty of sunshine and air in your 
nursery. While the nurse and baby are out for 
their walk, open the windows of their room; and, 
unless the weather be too cold, do the same 
again later in the day while you take the baby 
into the drawing-room for a change. Sunshine, 
remember, is the best thing possible for your 
child, and you should let him have all you can 
of it. Fire warmth is the next best thing, but 
nothing can compensate for the want of sun heat 
and light. Mind you keep an efficient nursery- 
guard before your fire, and burn wood, if you 
can get wood, rather than coal. 





THE QUEER OLD WOMAN. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS 
OW is it in the glass I see 
A queer old woman look at me? 
There are odd lines about her eyes, 
And gray hair on her forehead lies ; 
Her cheek is wan, and sharp her chin; 
She does not seem to me akin. 
And yet she says—it can’t be true— 
That “‘we are one instead of two.” 


I know we never shall agree, 

She makes such rude remarks to me. 

My bonnet, with fresh garlands hung, 
“Was costly folly ; tis too young.” 

I must not buy a white-plumed hat— 

“T have outlived the time for that’’: 

And this choice gown of softest pink, 
“Of my lost childhood” makes her think ; 
And if I'm vexed, she says, forsooth, 
That “she can only speak the truth.” 


I am not old; yet, if I were, 

I could forget it but for her. 

Hope’s May-time still about me seems ; 
I gather violets in my dreams; 

But when I do, she shakes her head— 

“Those flowers,” she says, “long since have fled. 
Life’s golden-rod and asters blue 

Are all the blossoms left for you.” 


Oh, if this stranger face would pass 
From out my haunted looking-glass, 
And I again from it could see 

My dear old self look back at me— 
My pretty self, that used to wear 

A wreath of roses round her hair, 
And smile to hear her flatterers say, 
“The face beneath was fair as they,” 
I might be happy. But, oh no! 


| This queer old woman will not gd; 








And since I’m forced with her to dwell, 
We might be friends, perhaps, as well; 
For I, at last, am sure ’tis true 
That we are one instead of two! 





Daffodil Border. 


See illustration on page 764. 


(ier design may 


tiéres, curtains, or lambrequins. 


be used for decorating por- 
The disks 
may be merely worked in outline, or they may be 
filled in with darning, or they may be put on in 
appliqué. They should in any case be of a con 
trasting shade to the background and the flow 
The daffodils should be worked in their 
natural colors, and the leaves, which should be 
in shades of olive, may be either embroidered ox 
put on in plush appliqué 

This design may be embroidered in a variety 
of ways; the following is intended onl: as a 
guide for the coloring, which may be varied in 
definitely, according to the taste of the worker 

Should an olive or rich gold background of 
plush, satin, or satteen be selected, the disks 
should be darned in dull red, or plush, satin, or 
satteen should be applied. The result produced 
by the beautiful yellow daffodils and olive leaves 
contrasting with these colors will be both artistic 
and effective. 


Russian Border—Griffin Design. 
See illustration on page 764. 

¢ i design, the style of which is Russian, 

may be used for table covers, lambrequins, 
bureau or buffet covers. It is particularly suit- 
able for working in colored French washing cot- 
ton in conjunction with the white linen floss 
The wings of the griffin, for example, may be 
filled in with an open button-hole stitch in the 
white linen floss, using either blue or red cotton 
for outlining and dividing the lines; the leaves 
can be worked in side stitch with the floss, vein- 
ing and outlining with the colored cottons; in- 
deed, a variety of lace stitches may be intro- 
duced in this kind of embroidery, much depending 
upon the fancy and skill of the worker. Interest- 
ing specimens of this kind of embroidery may be 
seen at the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, where materials for working 
both this and the daffodil border can be procured. 


ers. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SUGAR BOILING HOUSE, GENERAL VIEW OF SUGAR WORKS. 





SKETCHES IN JAMAICA.—[See Pacr 763.} 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Por AboLPH Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote myself 
to hard mental labor, from shortly after breakfast till 
a late hour in the evening without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it.”"—{Adp.]} 





‘WOMAN AND HER DISEASES” 
Is thetitle of aninteresting illustrated treatise (96 pages) 
sent, postpaid, for three letter stamps. Address World's 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y.—[ Ar.) 





“Yrs; I shall break the engagement,” she said, 
folding her arms and looking defiant ; 
much trouble to converse with him; he’s as deaf as a 
post, and talks like he had a mouthful of mush. Be- 
sides, the way he hawks and spits is disgusting.” 
“Don't break the engagement for that; tell him to 
take Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It will care him 
completely.” ‘Weill, I'll tell him. I do hate to break 
it off, for in all other respects he’s quite too charm- 
ing.” Of course, it cured his catarrh.—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpeMaNy’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 


stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 


health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 





Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 
FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 


facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant | 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices | 


This will afford a splendid opportunity } EARACHE, SORE 


this season, 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profita. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Fa vorine Exrraors—the best.—{ Adv.]} 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘“‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[ Adv.] 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


5 Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, : 


A BIG GATaLocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties im Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 





THIS IS THE GENUINE ! 


ONLY IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERS, 
SEK THAT STRIP OVER CORK IS UNBROKEN. 
Our trade-mark around every bottle. In sickness 


SOLD 


| Every Drop is Worth its Weight in Gold! 


“it is really too | 








Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt of 10c. | 


postage. BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 8380 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 









ARE THE 
a) BESTMATERIAL, 
F ~~ BEST SHAPE, 

BE st BEST FINISH, 
PERFECT IN FIT, 
FOR ALL AGES. 

INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Puysictan will recommend them. 
Ask your merchant for them. 
Take none other. Send for Circular. 

SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS tRIS BROS., MFRS., Si WHITE ST., NEW YORK. 


Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 














The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- | 


nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St, New ‘¥ ork. 


THIS INK IS MANU FD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








only $1.50, 





u i. 
eae . DIRECTIONS _ 
PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Tost Extract (10.,NEW gu ome 
Paws fxmeacr fo. or oxnos 
(LIMITED) 


Tt subdues and heals all kinds of Inflammation, CA- 
TARRH, COLDS, DIARRHEA, RHEU MATISM, 
NEURALGIA; has cured more cases than anything 
ever prescribed. DIPHTHERIA, SORE THROAT, 
use it promptly delay is dangerous. PILE S$, BL IND, 
BLEEDING, OR ITCHING ULCERS, OLD OR NEW 
WOUNDS, BURNS, TOOTHACHE, 
E YES, SCALDS, SPRAINS, the 
greatest known remedy 

Controls HEMORRHAGES, FEMALE 
PLAINTS, BLEEDING Nose, Month,Stomach, Lungs, 
or from any cause, stopped as by a charm. It is 
called the WONDER OF HEALING. Usep EXTEK- 
NALLY AND INTERNALLY. We have an avalanche of 
testimonials: Send for our book (mailed free). Jt 
will t-U you all about it. 

IT 18 UNSAFK TO USE ANY PREPARATION EXOEPT THE 
Genuine with ovR piggoTIONS. Prices 50c., $1, $1.75. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
a aa “ie 


FREE ait. 


We offer an absolute free gift 
of an elegant ee ea ce 


BRUISES, 


COM- 











any one who will send us 25 cents 
for a 3 months trial subscrip- 
tion to the Philadelphia LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL AND PRAC- 

HOUSEKEEPER. The 
ugar Spoon is given to every 
three months trial subscriber, 
as a sample of = a Bo 
= our new 


cron 


fully RS. LOUISA 
KNAPP. Splendid domestic 
stories, far letters from 
“JOHN IFE.” “CLARISSA 


POTTER,” “HELEN AYRE,” and 
others. “Notes from a Young 


pondents, on all household top- 
ics. Children’s e, 
neem me Puzzies, Etc. 
king, Housekeep- 
ors "helps and hints. Brush 
Studies, for beginners in oil 
pans. a special feature, 








given any one sending us a club 
4 | A FRESH and LOVELY 
PASTILLES | * "Comprexton 

LLES as powder or cream. 

Sold by all druggists | removing TAN, FRECKLES, 
A NEW MANUAL ON 

ally acknowledged to be 

old-fashioned. For sale 


n extra Sugar Spoon, or 
Butter Knife, if desired, will be 
—_ , three months trial subscrib- 
“a at Se re OME JOURNAL, Phila. Pa. 
| Is the infallible result of using 
(White) DE (Tinted) | | Madame Lewennere’s PAS- 
FLORE NCE [ines of Ladies testify 
™ * | to their purity and merits in 
and fancy-goods dealers. | REDNESS, &e. 
For Paleness and Sallowness use Rose Powder. © 
a> XMAS 
i K 
Just published. Gene “ 
the best book out. All 
new stitches. Nothing 
at Fancy-Goods Stores, 
or sent by mail on re- 


money or stamps. 


M. Heminway & Sons, 
SILK COMPANY, 
78 Reade St., New York, 
~_ of Sepeier Silks for Decorative Needle- 

wo 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 
Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful — sample, 
Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 
L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
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ceipt of ten cents in | 
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CANINNOOTE SLSIOOAAC P SNVIOISAHZ 








THE 
BEST TONIC. 5 


combining Iron with pure 
quighly ane and a letely 

iz on. ness, 
Impure Blood » Malaria,Chilleand Fevers, 


xin. 

att is an unfailing remed for 
Kidneys and Liver : : Diseases of the 
s invaluable for seases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sodentery lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the cues, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and eatehing, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerve: 
For Intermittent overs, “Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal, 
4—- The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made ouly by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, uD 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTEHES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Darebility, | 


WILLIAM KNABE &€ CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








This medicine, 
vegetable tonics, 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
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“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Ite hing, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curiovra Rememirs. Absolutely pure and safe, 
Cutichra, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skim Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

4%” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
|| N D | F N ral congestion, &c. 
G R | [ L0 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 


Sole Proprietor, 

27, rne Rambuteau, Paria. 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and have 


Sold by all Druggists. 


we nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 


—Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 

Fashion Journals. and all Jadies who have 

ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 

commending it as the most becoming, dresay 

¥ and elegant of any article of hair worn, and )m- 
/ se parting 4 youthful appearance to every face, 

4 for Catalogue to Mirs. C. THOMP: 
No. 82 East 14th Street, New Yo esate 


PAINTING— EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue, Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
14¢ 0 Nassau a St., New York. — 


LADIES | 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
**QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If yon want an honest 
priut, try them. Made in great variety. 


the French fashions.” 














AND 


| 











THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


only when the lips a pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed *with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. — 


CAUTION! 





FACE. 


NONPAREIL “ 


LXVITVIIGGA 


LYONS 
“HSINIA 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE 
THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND 
THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST 
THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER 
THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING 
OFFERED IN IMITATION. For Sale by all 


Dry- 6 7oods Dealers. 


E. 14th 


OF 


DRESS REFORM. | 


Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights 
of Merino. Cashmere, 
and All Wool.Chem- 
ilettea, Princess 
Skirts, Equipvise, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform, and Com-& 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corget combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly attend- 
ed to. New Enlarged Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous origina] Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art. 
Home Decoration anp Furenisutne. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Instruction in a. Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, E ingraving, , Etching, &c. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Desiqna, and Hints for Church Decoration, 
Cororrp Desians and other New Features for 188% 
$4 a year; 35c. acopy. Specimen 25c. Mention Bazar, 
MONTAGU E MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Z 


SHOPPING 


FE, 14th 


EQUIPOISE. 


SN 
= vi 





i 


Price, $2.25. 





Twenty years’ experience. 
Sosmmnientos tive cents on 
IN pe llar. Highest references. 

Send for Circular. 
MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 


N EW yo RK 118 Kast 23d St., New York. 
SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of Every oo ae na gg Also orders received for Su- 
erior Dressmaking. For circular address MRS, VIR- 
JINIA C. BREWSTER, 252 W. 21st St., N.Y. City. 


SHOPPING in NEW YORK of every description 


promptly done; highest references, 
Apply for circular, Mrs. Townsend, Box 2945, N. Y.P.O. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 











Or Every Drsorirtion 








ROVERESE 29, 1884. 


HARPER’ S BA ZAR. 











ee 
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DRESS COODS. 


We are offering an unusually fine selec- 
tion of the choicest Paris Styles in Angora 
and Astrachan Cloths, Plain and Mixed Cork- 
screw Suitings, Carmelite Serges, Fancy and 
Clan Plaid Scotch Suitings, Striped Linsey 
Skirtings. Also, a fine stock of Plain Wool 
Fabrics in light and dark colorings, &c. 


rd 
Wroadway KA I 9th dt. 


EVERY LADY 


In the United States can dress FASHIONABLY 
and ECONOMICALLY if she purchase direct 
from us, assisted by our FALL and WINTER 

ATALOGUE and Guide for Shopping by Mail, 
sent FREE on application. We offer an immense 
stock of new and seasonable DRY GOODS of 
all descriptions, at VERY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES, 


WONDERFUL. 


E-TEEN 


A YARD. 


ELV 


3 5*, 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 





of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dross for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
ne manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 

% cts. a yard. LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. Wen Wrirtine, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


LEWIS & — 6 ‘West 14th a N. ——— 
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STK ORNAMENPS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, “that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
3 5c., 50c., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 
These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate=- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 





Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, and Cloths a specialty. 


Le Boutillier a vag 
Brothers, x: yous 





NEW YORK 


American Silks 


We have opened a Retail De 
partment in our Factory, and in- 
vite all who wish to purchase 
Silks to examine the stock before 
buying elsewhere. Very few per- 
sons who have not visited our 
warerooms can have any idea of 
the perfection and beauty of the 
Brocades, Satin Armures, Surah, 
and Rhadames. Quilted Suralis 
in all colors for Cloak Linings. 

We guarantee our goods to 
outwear the Foreign article, and 
to give perfect satisfaction. 

Special attention paid to out- 
of-town orders, and samples :ent 
upon application. 





John N. Stearns & Co.,. 


211 to 221 East 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 2D AND 3D AVENUES. 
Wholesale House, 482 Broome St. 


JAMES MCCKEERY & CO, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Are now showing 150 pieces of Colored Gros 
Grains, 20 inches wide, at $1 a yard, 

100 pieces of Colored Drap de Sparte at $1.50 
worth $2.50. 


BLACK SILKS. 


A very large importation of Lyons Gros Grains, 
24 inches wide, from 85c. to $4 a yard. 

250 pieces of Black Radzimirs from $1.25 to 
$5 a yard. 

200 pieces of Black Ottomans at $1.50 and $1.75, 
that are worth, respectively, $2 and $2.25. 
Samples given or sent on application. Orders 

sent by mail or express. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM., 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Chea 





. PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
~ 3. No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free: on application. 





STOP THIEF!!! 


» beautiful art of “ LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
draperies for mantels, clocks, tables, screens, &c., &c., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
times, or wonderful applique of metallic fabrics. The colors for this art work are being imitated by several 
xo-called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public fraudulent, worthless stuff at va- 

‘after the manner of ‘Lustra’ Painting,” or “ metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &¢. 






rious prices, termed * 
The genuine colors are made under the personal direction of R. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 
box, of which there is but one size, containing 30 bottles of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the 
price having always been $5. To frnates ate these imitations, and place the genuine colors in the hands of those 
who desire to obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, for a limited time, sell the complete box of 
colors for $3.50. “ How to do Lustra Painting” (copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c., enables any 
one to do the work snecessfully. All orders must be addressed to 


_R. HW. BRAGDON, *" aAtter Oct, tat, 1158 Broadway. 
DENTIFRICE LOTION Cy 


7 TOILET POWDER. 
AND </> 


POWDER. invisible, 


Re S Vy impalpable, 

a ee SPECIAL 7. adherent. 
% * Hygienical 

ae 

S oa 


Preparations Nec 
vw for WITH BISMUTH £. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 ae 


.* S 
QD” _ the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 9 
New York: Wholesale, ¢ 93 Grand Street. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age' 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED 


, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wrotesnte: 93 Grand Street. 


H.C. 


KOCH & SON 











— ‘The McDOWELL = 
; jarment Drafting | , 
aa a | Are closing out at less than cost the balance of 





6W. 14th St., N.Y. | their Fall Importation of 

PLAIN and BROCADED VELVET, 
PLUSHES, ASTRACHANS, 

and DRESS GOODS. 


6th Ave. and 20th - St., Nema City. 











Beautiful & Lasting for ORNA MENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


e Stained 








a 
Beware or Tin anv Pastesoarp Imrrations, 


DRE SSMAKERS. —IS IT NOT YOUR DUTY 
| to notice ~~ great improvement in your profession ? 
We do not ask you to buy, but merely to see this 


WONDERFUL MACHINE; 


and fest it at your own home for 30 days Sree of charge. =| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| Send now, and 





DO NOT LOSE THIS RARE OHANOE. 


It makes all garments perfectly by actual measure, 
| prevents fulness at bottom of fron darts, fits all 
shoulders, sayes four fifths of your time, and pays for 
| itself every week; the sleeve also is perfection. If | 
| this were not true, would we let you test the machine at | 
| your own home for 30 days free of charge? 


6 West 14th Street, New York City. 


SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata 
Son and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C.YOUNG *Painibetrnia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





| Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, ete., Pi 


| Book of Worstep Cross-Stire 


767 


WSJ SLUANE 


Invite special attention to their 


Superb Collection 


OF 


ANTIQUE 
PERSIAN RUGS 
of the finest 


specimens ever brought to this 
market 


BROADWAY, 


NEW 


Containing some 


Wth & 19th Sts. 


YORK. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 

500 pieces Ladies’ Cloths for tailor-made costumes, 
in all the new and fashionable shades and black 


5 cases 52-inch All-Wool Ladies’ Cloths, elegant as- 
sortment of shades and black, 


59 Cents per Yard. 


All-Wool Ladies’ Ck 
all colors and black, 


75 Cents per Vard. 


All-Wool Tricot Cloth), 


97 Cents per Yard. 


PERINOT KID GLOVES. 


We have bought the 


20 cases 52-inch 
special brand, 


ths, “our own” 


54-inch (Ladies’ 


entire stock of the celebrated 
Perinot Kid Gloves, in 3-button lengths; all new g 
all sizes; Blacks, Browns, Ecrus, Tans Modes, &c. 
The entire lot will be sold at 


79 Cents per Pair; 


The lowest price heretofore known, $1.60 per pair 
The Perinot Glove is the Finest French Glove made 
In ordering the Gloves by mail, add 2c. for postage. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


(7 —— 


LLINERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hir.’s Miniiers’ Gazerrr. 





oods, 





Send to 


them for a Sample ¢ opy. Mailed free to the Trade 
te Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for be 


ginners. 









By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

wamShawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 

aud everything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 

ments for Ladies, Infants and Children. Men's 

YP ancy, Articles. ke. 
f on applicat 


cooPE R & CON ARD, 9th & Market Sta.,P hilada. 


"Please say where you saw this advertisement 
N Ty“yv y IW BOOKS AND 

FANCY WORK granting oorerr. 
NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New 
Book of Instructions 





Edition, a 
and Patterns for Artistic 
ce oO ° 
Book for Crazy Parouwork, 
oh Pat TTER 
Macrame Laoe and Rick-Rack Boo 
New Book of Darnep Lacr P 
Book of Crooner and Kxyrrrrep 
5 CoLorepv Cro: s-Stitch Patterns, - 
8 Tiny Parrerns, - - - - - 
6 Potnt-Russe Patrrenns, - 
Retail Price of all these Books and | Pate rns, 5 

YPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and P at- 
K) terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stamps. 
Stameina Parrerns.—Our Sample Book 

OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 

of New and Choice rae rns for all kinds of E — id- 
ery; Price 15 cts. gd STAMPING OUTE 
Patterns, Powder, Pat , Full Directions for St: sain 
New Sample Book, etc Price $1.00. 

. RYTHING in this Advertisement for $2.00 

Address J. F. INGALES, hiram, Mase. 


‘SILK 


age put up. 





contains 


35 








FIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 
Pieces, nearly all different, of elegant Silks 
and Velvets—makes a full yard—seat post- 
rie. ie $1.00, The best one dollar pack- 
J. PAT TTEN, 38 W. l4th St, N.Y. 























Do not spot or | 
fade. Guar- 
anteed fast 
COLOR. 











VELVETEEN | 


Sold by all first-class Dry-Goods Dealers in the U.S. Jobbers supplied by SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Church St., New York. 


Every yard 
is stamped 
on the back 
with name 
ARCADIA. 

3 nal 
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A WEIGHTY 


MATTER. 


“T's ALL SETTLED, Bru’ER GIMPSUM; LET DE YANIMAL START.” 
“T LIKES TO BE 'COMMODATIN’, MISTAH LUVLY, BUT 1 GUESS I HES TO AX YO’ TO GIT OUT. 
Yo' DONE WEIGH UP DE MULE SOSE HE DOAN CONNEC’ WID DE ROAD.” 


FACETLE. 
A uirrie girl was taken to a neighbor's house one | 
day to sce the baby. After examining it in silence for 
several minutes she innocently asked, “Is he a girl 2” 
scatmalilipmsetienia 
TO THE FUNNY ONES. 
Winter is coming, but oh, spare us, friends, 
The old, old story of the hapless cove 
Doomed to a struggle with the loutish legs 
And pipe provoking of*a stubborn stove. 
We've heard it o’er and o’er—ay, countless times. 
Now let it pass a score of years—pray do; 
And then our babes, grown up, may laugh at it, 
Thinking, poor things, that it is something new. 





eommscattiipeomeame 

Mr. Richards was down cellar sorting potatoes. A 
friend, calling to see him, 
asked if it wasn’t hard 
work to keep at that bnsi- 


“What makes you so sweet, Willie?” inquired a mo- 
ther of her little boy, who had not yet learned to speak 
plainly. 

“Tdon’ know, mamma, but dess Dod, when He made 
me out of dust, put a ‘ittle thaugar in.” 


aeeaiansiiiiptostvens 

* Off on a spree, Wiswall!” said a college professor, 
as he met on the cars a student noted for his dissi- 
pated habits. 

“So am I,” was the quick response. 

ee E AE Lod 

A person alinding to a notorions flatterey inquired 
of one of the wits of the town how much con- 
fidence he could put in Uiat man’s soit 
soap. 

“Well,” said he,“ that depends 
upon how much lyethere’s init.” 





ness all day. “Oh no,” ail a. Pe 

said he; “ but it’s a great JeoiTORIAL Koon 

strain on the judgment.” Pance 
i nd Be IM 


A mother and her son 
were out in a grove on 
one of those quiet days of 
June when hardly a leaf 
is seen to move. ‘The lit- 
tle fellow seemed to be 
oppressed with the si- 
lence, and looking up into 
his mother’s face, said, 
* Hark, mamma; lear the 
stillness!” 





— 

Some years ago a lady 
in Boston died. Her hns- 
band, being a strong spir- 
itualist, desired to hold 
communication with bis 
departed, and inquired if = 
she was happy. 

“Oh yes,” was the re- | Yorry 
ply, “I am happy here; L 








yet, after all, at isn’t Bos- 
on.” 
——— 
At a religious conven- 
tion held in New Haven, 


the people, a delegate, ar- 
riving late in the evening, 


was asked by his bost if he had been to supper. ! 


“No,” he said ; “but I'm not very hungry, as I have 
been eating gum elastics on the way.” 





AN EDITORIAL EPISODE. 


“You sEE, YOUR PAPER IS FAR TOO MILD IN ITS 
at which visitors were POLICY. YOU OUGHT TO ‘LIVEN IT UPSOME. YOU DON'T 
hospitably entertained by SEEMTO HAVE A BIT OF SNAP OR GO IN YOU—" 


&Ss 
we 


S 






A railroad in Maine, running 
out of Portland, used to be noted 
for the slowness of its trains, and 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AGAIN, 


became the snbyect of many humor- 
One is told of a woman 


ous stories, 


wa \ 


a" 
li. \ * 
& \o 





MR. SMITIL (singing in soft melodious tones). “** WHERE ART THOU NOW, MY BELOVED ?’” 
MISS JONES (a fond admirer of Smith), “1 AM SURE 1 HAVE NOT THE FAINTEST 


I CANT FIND THE PLACE.’ 


self, and a half-ticket for 















her boy. On arriving at 
the terminus of the road, 
twenty miles from Port- 
Jand, the conductor came 
to the woman and told 
her he would have to 
charge full fare for her 


she asked. 

Madam, your son has 
become of age since we 
started.” 

ae See 

When is a shrub like a 
binding ?—When if forms 
an edge, 

a ee 

Why is the whir of a 
partridge like an exclama- 
tion at a ball game ?—Be- 
cause it’s asign of a fowl, 

When is it like a mis- 
layed card at whist ?— 
Vhen it gives away the 
game. 

enicpeeladicninees 








Several years ago a very 


“ AND ALTHOUGH I MAY HAVE BEEN SOMEWHAT aged man died in the 
FRANK IN EXPRESSING MY DISSENT FROM YOUR Siate of New York. Mr, 


AS TO THE VITALITY OF 


VIEWS, I TRUST] HAVE PARTIALLY CONVINCED YOU Schoonumaker, the man 
THIS PUBLICATION. CALL 
ALWAYS PLEASED TO SEE YOU.” 


who often took charge ot 
funerals, managed this, 
aud in giving out the in- 
Vitation at the close of the 
| services, said: ‘All who de-ire can now have the op- 

portunity of beholding the r. mains of the oldest man 


who bought a ticket one day for her- | living in Ulster County.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY \\\ 
5259 BROADWAY iy] 


ARTISTIC 














AN ARTIST'S TRIALS. 


MRS. THOMAS JOHNES. “DEAR MR. VAN Dyck, I AM QUITE IN LOVE WITH 


YOUR DELIGHTFUL PORTRAIT OF MRS. VAN ALTENHAUSEN’'S LITTLE BOY, AND 


WISH YOU TO PAINT A PORTRAIT OF MY DEAR LITTLE TOMMY IN THE SAME 


STYLE.” 


Youneé CHARLES HENRY STUART VAN ALTENHAUSEN, 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF “ DEAR LITTLE TOMMY.” 








